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THE RETURNS THE CAMPAIGN 


For Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography 


SHOW STEADY GAINS POPULARITY 


_ all over the country we are constantly receiving enthusiastic 
endorsements of the new geographies. Hundreds of cities and 
counties have already adopted them. Among these are Boston, Denver, 
Detroit, Hartford, Lawrence, Lowell, Worcester, Lynn, Toledo, Dayton, 
Jersey City, and Newark. 


Every day brings fresh corroboration of our belief that these are the 
most superb geographies ever offered to schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Your Joy 


Increase Your Salary 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teaclier has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schoolsthroughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into “‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 


General Science Quarterly 


A Journal Devoted to Science in Elementary and High Schools 


GENERAL SCIENCE QUARTERL for NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS: 
Method in Science Teaching..............s.eeee0. Dewey 
Connecticut System of Elementary School Science.. Higgins 
Optical Illusion Makes the Moon Appear Larger.. Mathwin 
General Science Bulletin........ Massachusetts Committee 


GENERAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY for JANUARY 
WILL CONTAIN: 
Profect tach aus Kilpatrick 


enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities An Interpretation of Our Changing Point of View . ..Caldwell 
for tangible usefulness, The Kelly 
Ask for complete illustrated catalog. General Science in the Rochester Junior High School. 


—_— Part II. Content of the Courses........... Carpenter 

e What the Chemist Can Do for Medicine......... McCann 

Malden Commercial School An Experiment in Eighth Grade Science........... Patten 
Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. reeeemaemeteeel 


Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries. 


Subscribe now. Subscription price is $1.25 yearly 


General Science Quarterly Schoo! 
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A New History Series 


Two books written in accordance 
with the recommendations of the 
COMMITTEE OF EIGHT 


A Guide to the Teach- 
SOCIALIZING ing of History in the 
Tre Crip 


Primary Grades. 

A practical, detailed plan for effectively carry- 
ing out the suggestions of the Committee. History, 
geography, rudimentary civics and handwork suc- 
cessfully correlated. 314 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


An Introduction to 

Our ANCESTORS American History. 
For sixth grades. An 

IN Europe absorbing and con- 
nected story of human progress from ancient 
times to the colonizing of the New World, told 
with a keen appreciation of what appeals to 
children’s interests and understanding. 448 pages. 
Illustrated. 76 cents. 


Other volumes to follow. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


November 23, 1916 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 


basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? 


Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
WENTWORTH-SMITH 


represents a signal achievement in correlating 
the study of arithmetic with the demands 
of everyday life. The material included in 
this remarkable series is such as will teach 
a pupil self-reliance and independence. The 
problems are those which he will encounter 
every day of his life. Frills and fancies as well 
as the old-time ‘‘useless’’ type of problem are 
conspicuous by their absence. The material 
presented is carefully graded and arranged to 
be cumulative in effect. 


15 Ashburton Place 


ROM the ‘‘Little Log School" of grandfather's time to the model building of today is a far cry. 
“The three R’s,’’ too, have undergone frequent changes, but, unlike the log schoolhouse, they 

have not vanished away but still form an important unit of today’s education. They were built upon 
a need that endures, and their changes have all tended to bring them into cioser touch with this need. 


GRADED WRITING TEXTBOOKS 
By ALBERT W. CLARK 


These books embody a direct method of 
teaching penmanship. The emphasis is upon 
the formation of correct habits in making letter 
and word movements. There is no time nor 
effort wasted in practising ellipses and similar 
practice movements. The pupil first traces 
correctly in large script each letter before he is 
asked to write it. The detachable copies are 
placed directly before him. The script is both 
simple and commercial. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXIV.—No. 19 


NOVEMBER 23, 1916 


THE EDUCATION OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES’ 


BY JOSEPH LEE 
Member of the School Board, Boston 


I will proceed in this talk on the true educa- 
tional principle: from the known to the unknown, 


‘from the bromide to the bomb. 


I 
My first wisdom is for school committees, and 
it is included in the well known saying of Solo- 
mon: “If you keep a dog to bark, don’t bark 


yourself.” This saying contains the law and the - 


prophets for all amateur administrators, whether 
in schools or elsewhere. It applies even to the 
dogs of war. 

But what is barking? 

1. Appointments: Don’t appoint teachers. 
Don’t promote teachers. That is the superin- 
tendent’s job. Don’t prescribe irrelevant quali- 
fications for teachers. The qualification now 
most insisted on by school committees is 
geographical. Not what she knows nor what 
she can teach—nor whether she knows any- 
thing or can teach at all—but where she lives 
is the question most passionately asked; the 
teacher must be a resident of the city in which 
the voters reside, preferably in the part of the 
town, best of all in the family, of the chief or 
master voter. The requirement is, of course, all 
right in my own town because living in Boston 
is itself an education. But what a deprivation 
to the rest of the country! School committees 
outside of Boston should drop this time-honored 
test. You think the voters will not let you. 
Then educate the voters to a new idea: that the 
schools are for teaching, not for poor relief. 

2. Don’t bark at the teacher after she is ap- 
pointed, or at the principal or superintendent. 
People who cannot get used to a stranger, and 
must bark whenever they see one, are not fitted 
for service on school committees. Butting into 
administrative affairs (the dog here fulfilling 
the office of the goat), whether for the purpose 
of discrediting an appointee without the geo- 
graphical qualification or, worse still, of “help- 
ing teacher,” is a second way in which the 
school committee exceeds its province, and is 
only second in its ill effects. 


II 


And yet, though it may surprise long-suffer- 
ing superintendents, there is a place even for 
school committees. And there is something for 
them to do beyond the selection of a superin- 
tendent ; namely, legislation. 

For legislation is not barking. It is what the 
amateur administrator is for. It is the scene- 


*Read at the School Administration Department of 
the National Education Association, New York City. 


painting part of school administration, contair.- 
ing those features of it that are on so large a 
scale that even the public may see and under- 
stand. And the school committee represents 
the public, the great body of citizens who sup- 
port the schools and on whose educational pur- 
poses the future of every school system ulti- 
mately depends. Here in the larger decisions 
about the extent and direction of public educa- 
tion the school committee is not only justified 
in thinking for itself as trustee for the public; 
it is obliged to do so. For if it cannot under- 
stand what the schools are doing and cannot 
justify their operation to itself, what chance is 
there that the general public will understand 
and justify them? In these larger matters upon 
which the people have a conscious opinion, be 
it right or wrong, it is the school committee’s 
business to take the advice of the experts but 
not to swallow it whole. They must somehow 
Fletcherize it, get it assimilated in their system, 
before they act upon it. 

And I say to superintendents: Be not too im- 
patient with your school committee. It ig your 
Safety First, your shock-absorber. In this legis- 
lative sphere it is itself the dog, not now to bark 
but to try things on. If you cannot get by with 
these whom you have seen and labored with, 
what chance have you with the great public 
whom you have not seen? Rail not, therefore, 
at your school committee and its stupidity. It 


represents the public, and in mental capacity as 


in other respects it must be a true sample. The 
slower it is to understand, the more valuable 
are the tests applied to it, and the greater your 
protection. 

And then, be it said with deference, some- 
times a school committee may know something. 
It is indeed interesting to notice how often in 
teaching, as indeed in every other human in- 
terest, progress has come from outside the pro- 
fession. Taking the case of my own town of 
Boston, the contributions of outsiders to ovr 
present school system have included the kinder- 
garten, cooking and sewing, sloyd, playgrounds 
and physical education, the licensing of minors, 
medical inspection and nurses in schools, 
the social centres, the High School of Practical 
Arts, the Girls’ Trade School, classes for stam- 
merers, and (practically) the special classes for 
the mentally defective. And Horace Mana was 
himself a lawyer. Law had its Bentham, 
medicine its Pasteur, and school administration 
—may profit by their example. If this be treason 
make the most of it. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
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Therefore, be ‘not utterly scornful of sugges-. 


tions from amateurs, even from those upon the 
school committee itseff. It is the ambition of 
most professionals, and of practically all off- 
cials, to escape from every experience without 
learning anything. And it is wonderful with 
what skill they manage to come out unscathed, 
to keep their shields unspotted from profane 
knowledge, to emerge from every ordeal of sug- 
gestion with the same purity of knowledge or of 
ignorance with which they entered it. 

Do not take this attitude. Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings, even of school commit- 
tees, wisdom may occasionally proceed. 

There are in truth two ways in which super- 
intendents may deal with their committees. 
They may put things over on them, or they may 
educate them. Each way has its advantages, 
but it is a drawback to the former that it does 
not improve with time; it gets thinner, in fact 
is liable to wear out altogether. 

Against the other method, that of educating 
your committee, it may justly be objected that 
it is slow. But on the other hand it is solid and 
it is cumulative. School committees have shown 
on occasion almost human intelligence—I have 
seen it in other members and have felt it work- 
ing in myself. And then education is after all 
your business, is it not? All that is necessary 
is that you should apperceive your job (I have 
been planning to get in that word ever since | 
began, and this is the first chance) a little more 
widely. 

And then through the school committee you 


educate the public, and thus build up what is 
e 
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after all the only solid basis for advance. Jt 
may be difficult at first to have faith in the pub- 
lic understanding. When you have seen the 
people apparently more indignant over the dis- 
missal of an unfit teacher than it has ever be- 
come over wasting the time of forty or fifty chil- 
dren every year, when you see them apparently 
more interested in getting their friends a job 
than in having their children educated, you are 
apt to wonder whether anybody really cares at 
all for education. 

But courage! What is most needed ina 
democracy is faith. People really do care if you 
can once get the thing before them. Make the 
school visible, develop your parents’ associations 
let them know your hopes and plans, haan 
school and home visitors, give stereopticon lec- 
tures, show the measurable results obtained. J 
believe that in time we can get it accepted by 
the general public that the schools are for*edu- 
cation. The notion is revolutionary, I know, 
but I think I see a dawning possibility in that 
direction. For one thing, I think the teachers 
will back the idea when they understand its im- 
plications. Schools for education and not for 
poor relief means, for them, appointment and 
promotion by merit. It means teaching treated 
as a profession, the teacher accepted as a true 
professional, not as the creature of pull or poli- 
tics, or as an object of public charity. The 
teacher will help to educate the public. 

And once the public takes it into its head that 
the schools really are for education, all other 
good things will follow. 


a 


PENNSYLVANIA’S CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


BY JAMES H. FULLER 


The Act, known as The Cox Child Labor Law, 
which was passed May 13, 1915, by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature, and which went into 
effect January 1, 1916, provides in general that all 
those minors, male and female, between the age of 
fourteen and sixteen, who are working, shall at- 
tend school eight hours a week. They continue 
to go to school while they work. Hence the 
name Continuation School. The Act was framed 
and fathered by Governor Brumbaugh, and grew 
out of his long and varied experience as a school- 
master. Although the school is for both sexes | 
shall in this article, for the sake of convenience, 
generally speak of the Continuation School pupil 
in the masculine gender. Following are some of 
the other salient features of the law. 

In the first place it is the intent of the Act that 
the minor shall attend school in the district where 
he works instead of where he lives. He may go 
to school in the district where he lives, and if more 
convenient, probably would do so. But if it is 
his choice to attend school in the district where he 
works, this district must provide school facilities 
for him. Thus in Philadelphia there are some 
two thousand continuation school pupils living 


outside the city limits, but working inside of them, 
for whom the city is obliged to furnish a school. 
Similar conditions obtain in Pittsburgh, Scranton 
and elsewhere throughout the state. The reason 
for this specification is that the law makers antici- 
pated that less expense and inconvenience would 
be caused the pupil than would if he were allowed 
to avail himself of the school of his residence dis- 
trict only. 

_ In the next place, if a boy plays truant or “per- 
sistently absents himself from continuation 
school,” his employer must discharge him. Then 
Johnnie must return to the grade school from 
which he was dismissed when he went to work. 
He is then back in the regular school system. 
Thus the law is for the most part its own truant 
officer. For any boy or girl who really wishes to 
work, and needs the money for it, or who would, 
for any cause, rather work five days and go to 
school one day, than go to school all the time, will 
not jeopardize a job by staying out of continuation 
school. It is the best regulator of attendance that 
has ever come under my observation. Many of 
the schools, for the first six months of their ex- 
istence, had one hundred per cent. attendance. 
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Most had a higher percentage of attendance than 
is possible to secure in the grades. re 

Another strong point in the law is found in its 
strict provision for keeping tabs on the applicants 
for working certificates. When a minor of four- 
teen years of age wishes to work he must be 
willing to continue at school eight hours a week. 
But his first procedure is to find a job. His pros- 
pective employer must sign a statement to the 
effect that he intends to employ the above men- 
tioned minor, indicating therein the nature of the 
work to be done. Then the proper school author- 
ity issues for said minor a working certificate. 
But it is not given to the applicant. It is sent by 
mail to the employer, Mr. A, who keeps it as long 
as its beneficiary works for him. If the minor 
discontinues working for Mr. A the working certifi- 
cate is returned to the officer who issued it, and if 
a new job is secured with Mr. B, a new certificate 
js issued to employer No. 2, and so on: so that the 
certificate is never in the hands of the applicant 
as was the case under the old law. Formerly the 
boy would get his “permit” to go to work, stick it 
into his pocket, then often walk the streets for six 
months under the pretense of looking for a job. 
Now he must secure his job before he is allowed 
to leave school at all. Then the working “permit” 
is sent to his employer, and Johnnie immediately 
begins his new career as pupil for one day and 
worker for five days. 

One million dollars has been appropriated to 
assist in the establishment and maintenance of 
these schools. During the summer of 1915, at 
the expense of the state, five summer schools for 
training teachers for continuation school work 
were maintained. During the summer of 1916 
three such schools were in session. The state also 
pays one-half of the equipment expense of the con- 
tinuation school proper and twenty per cent. of the 
salary expense. The teachers must have special 
training and special certificates. 

The course of study is designed to be of the 
greatest possible utility to the pupil. There are 
three main divisions. 

First, the academic subjects, which consist of (a) 
English, including letter writing, spelling of trade 
names, reading of semi-technical trade articles, and 
writing compositions on vocational subjects; (b) 
industrial geography, including sources of distri- 
bution of raw material, manufacture, transporta- 
tion and sale of finished products; (c) hygiene for 
the worker, including personal hygiene, community 
hygiene, safety first; (c) civics, including relation 
of employer to employee, local government, state 
and national government. 

Second, the fired vocational subjects, which 
consist of arithmetic adapted to the industries, 
industrial bookkeeping, and shop sketching in- 
cluding free hand drawing and mechanical 
drawing. The problems in arithmetic are taken 
largely from the work day experience» of the 
pupils. The teachers visit the factories and 
thus get first hand experience of the problems 
which present themselves to the workers. 

Third, the variable vocational subjects consist of 
astudy of the machines and processes at which 
the pupils are employed during the day. But the 
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content of these subjects will be largely determined’ 
by the industrial conditions of the local community. 


Practically no technical English is taught—no. 


parsing, no conjugation of verbs, no analyses of 


sentences. But types of good English, both oral. 


and written, are to be kept ever before the pupil. 
The industrial geography emphasizes home indus- 
tries, aims to discover the sources of raw material, 
method of distribution, sources of demand and 
supply. The object of the course in hygiene is 
not merely to give technical information, but in- 
duce the children to form those health habits 
necessary for happiness and _ efficiency. The 
teacher not only shows the pupil why he should 
brush his teeth, but insists upon the habit of teeth 
brushing. Sunshine and fresh air are much talked 
about, but the teacher does not stop here. She 
must suggest and insist until the fresh air habit is 
formed. This eternal vigilance for habit forming 
must include the matter of bathing, eating, rest, 
rising, recreation, so that the pupil’s stock of good 
habits will be his one priceless asset. The civics 
of the immediate community is taught first. A 
special study of commission government for cities 
is made because all the cities of Pennsylvania, ex- 
cept Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Scranton, are 
under the commission form. Special stress is 
placed upon the home virtues as being the funda- 


mental citizenship virtues. Care is taken not to. 


place undue emphasis upon the machinery of 
government. Weaknesses in the established sys- 


tems are pointed out and suggestions given as to- 


how these weaknesses may best be corrected. In 
consideration of the fact that fifty per cent. of 
the parents of these pupils are of foreign birth, 
and that the pupils themselves are soon to become 
citizens, civics is a very important part of the 
course of study. 

It is also intended, as soon as the various school 
districts appropriate sufficient funds, and as soon 
as teachers having the proper qualifications can be 
secured, to give a course on manual training to the 
boys, and one on domestic science to the girls. 


Forty per cent. of the time is to be devoted to. 


academic subjects which continue the general edu- 
cation of the child; thirty per cent. of the time is 


devoted to fixed vocational subjects; that is,_ 


those subjects common to the various industries. 
The remainder, or thirty per cent. of the time, is 
devoted to the variable vocational subjects. The 
scope of the work will, as opportunity arises, and 
as means are available, be extended until the state 
will have a complete vocational school system. 

This new type of applied pedagogy will 
abundantly care for three principal elements which 
have hitherto handicapped the efficiency of our 
graded system; namely, the delinquents, who, from 
improper home training or from sheer laziness, 
are two-thirds of the time on the streets; the rela- 
tively small, unfortunate group who, having lost 
their fathers, or for some other economic reason, 
are compelled to go out and earn money for the 
home; and lastly, those children who are essentially 
hand-minded and vocational in their inclinations, 
to whom the more abstract work of the grades is 
especially irksome. 

To the delinquents this eight-hours-a-week 
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school will be of inestimable value, for it will 
keep alive in them the study habit, and very often 
wili kindle a desire to go back to the high school 
and seek a more liberal education. Many illus- 
trations of this were brought to my notice last 
year. It will also be a boon to the unfortunates, 
for it gives them a chance to finish their prepara- 
tion for some chosen profession or some business 
career which has been the dream of their child- 
hood, but which misfortune otherwise would have 
forbidden them to realize. 

But it is for the hand-minded type that this part- 
time school will do the most. And it is this type 
which our public school system has shamefully 
neglected. In this respect we have been neither 
just nor democratic. At least eighty per cent. of 
our population is hand-minded. They belong in 
vocational work; and we should bless them for it, 
for we need them there. But why should we take 
the taxes we collect from this eighty per cent. and 
use them exclusively to educate the remaining 
twenty per cent. for the professions? The voca- 
tional, the hand-minded child, is entitled to con- 
sideration. And he will get it in the part-time 
school. As we have means we shall put the 
manual training and domestic science courses into 
it, and otherwise amplify its usefulness. We 
have already discovered that we should give our 
arithmetic a practical bearing upon the job in 
which the boy is engaged; that we should vitalize 
our instruction in geography so that the boy will 
know something about the marts, the distribution 
and consumption of the food, clothing and shelter 
products of the world; that we should not theorize 
too much about political economy and _ hygiene, 
but that we should correlate the two and show that 
a pure food law, from a civic standpoint, is but the 
sixth commandment—Thou shalt not kill—trans- 
lated into the language of community interests, 
and that from the standpoint of health it means 
simply that we should keep poison out of our 
stomachs; that we should endeavor to make our 
instruction in English function in the lives of the 
pupils; that we should not merely dream about, 
but legitimately lay hold of, the good things of this 
earth. 

Mercenary, you say. But wait. Music, poetry, 
fiction, the enrichment of the moral and spiritual 
content of life, and the ideals which shall guide 
us to a higher civilization, will not be neglected. 
These, too, make for social efficiency. It is by this 
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sane blending of the spiritual and material ele. 
ments in our pedagogy that we shall appeal to the 
hand-minded pupil and hold him in school. It js 
by this sort of curriculum that we shall discharge 
an obligation already too long due. 

A few of the employers are inimical to the law 
a few indifferent, most are friendly. One shee 
manufacturer told me he thought that it is best for 
boys and girls to. go to work at fourteen; that by 
this time they had received all the education good 
for them. But when I asked him if his boy was 
working, he said: “No, it’s a little different with 
my boy. I am sending him to college.” Con- 
sistency, indeed. 
Many of the employers have a fatherly interest 
in their young employees. Although they can 
sec that the school, by its sympathetic codperation 
with the shop, increases the efficiency of the 
workers, this fatherly interest does not spring from 
selfish and economic motives. It springs from a 
desire to see people prosper for their own good 
and the good of the community. I could show 
you many letters, written by shop managers, in 
which they express their appreciation of the school 
and its usefulness. Indeed, the employers as a 
rule exceed the teachers and school authorities in 
their support of and interest in the continuation 
schoo! law. 
In a word the part-time school supplies the miss- 
ing link in our grade-and-high-school system. 
This link hooks the whole system up with life, 
Vocational problems are worked out in the school, 
School problems are worked out in the vocations. 
rT he operation of the new law has had a most vital- 
izing effect upon the whole school system.  Be- 
fore a boy of fourteen may leave his all-time 
school he must have passed the sixth grade. This 
stimulates the dull, the lazy, the delinquent—all 
those backward pupils eager to go to work. For 
they must pass the sixth grade or remain in school 
five days a week until they are sixteen. Moreover, 
the grade schools are relieved of those animal-like, 
muscular, overgrown youths. who are made for 
the trades, but who are unable to absorb anything 
that is semi-abstract. heir instruction must be 
supplemented by the real and the tangible. To my 
mind the underlying principle of the organization 
of these continuation schools is the only sane basis 
for the organization of any school. What is the 
use of learning anything, unless what we learn 1s 
in some essential to function in future life? 


MANNERS AND MORALS 


The public schools must see to it that democratic manners mean a nation of gentle men 
and women; whose social customs are based upon a common foundation of equal kindness, gen- 
tleness and consideration of one to another in all the varied round of life whether in school, or 
business or politics or pleasure. As an essay toward assistance for teachers in that direction 
this ae been — hee — not only to give instruction to children of American 

entage, cient in this know t to m i essons 
that should be taught to the foreign bring 
all our children to be such exemplars of good manners as will react upon the home and help to 
make it American in decency, self-respect and courtesy as well as in patriotism and prosperity. 
—Margaret Schallenberger McNaught, in Blue Bulletin. 
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THE AMERICAN LAND OWNER AND HIS 
FINANCIAL NEEDS 


BY DAVID LUBIN 


German farmers, originally, were not brighter 
than the American farmers; in fact, they were not 
nearly as bright. It is only now when they are 
operating under their effective economic systems 
that the German farmers have become bright, as 
bright as the American farmers, and very much 
brighter. In fact, they have become the bright- 
est farmers in all the world. 

But we have not yet been told how the poten- 
tial brightness of the German farmers became 
materialized into actual brightness. Was it then 
the German farmers who invented and devised 
these effective economic systems and obtained 
their legislative enactment? 

No, it was not. They were devised and given 
regislative enactment by the government. Why 
by the government? Because it is a well known 
fact that farmers, as a result of their environment, 
are too conservative to devise systems or to 
pioneer the way for the adoption of changes in 
mode or method. The farmers the world over 
are the last to make changes in their style of gar- 
ments, their mode of speech, or their opinions. 
No, the German farmers devised no such sys- 
tems, nor did they pioneer the way for their 
adoption. 

They were devised and adopted for them by the 
power and far-seeing wisdom of their autocratic 
government. The rulers of Germany foresaw the 
tendency which the rising tide of socialism prom- 
ised to lead up to; the socialism which was con- 
fined mainly to the urban population—to its cities ; 
the socialism that threatened the destruction of 
their political status quo. The government, there- 
fore, sought a method for the control or eradica- 
tion of this socialism, and it is believed that that 
method could be found in the strengthening of 
its conservative elements—its farming popu- 
lation. 

Under the belief that with the reinforcement of 
sufficient strength the conservative farmers would 
prove more than a match for the control of the 
socialist radical of the cities, the ruling power of 
Germany devised and enacted into law the eco- 
nomic systems of rural credits and marketing now 
operating there. Experience has since proven 
that the rulers of Germany were in the right; for 
not alone does the present advantageous economic 
Status of the German farmer, under these systems, 
hold in check the socialism and radicalism of the 
German cities, but it has also so strengthened 
Germany as to render her almost invulnerable and 
invincible. 

The economic and political advantages of the 
German systems of rural credits and marketings 
are so evident as to justify the prompt and well- 
directed efforts of the American farmers for their 
realization. 

But is there not a break in the logic of these 
Statements? We are told that these systems were 
devised and put into operation by governments; 


that farmers are too conservative to devise effec- 
tive economic systems or pioneer them in these 
stages for their enactment. But we have also 
been told that the farmers rather than the legisla- 
tors will have to devise them and pioneer the way, 
“get busy” for their adoption. So, then, we seem 
to travel in a vicious circle of contraries. The 
government can act but should not or will not; 
the farmers cannot but should. 

It is high time for such farmers to look about 
them and see what changes in economic methods 
have taken place since the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. There is the telephone and the 
telegraph. In the sale of his annual ten-billion- 
dollar production how much use does the farmer 
make of them in comparison with other merchants 
who sell an equal amount of goods? 

“What are you talking about!” exclaims the 
farmer. “Do you take me for a merchant?’ 

Well, if you are not sufficient of a merchant to 
sell your production, then you must rest satisfied 
if others do the selling for you, and, of course, in 
their own way. 

But to return for a moment to the telephone 
and telegraph, to the modern inventions for the 
transaction of business. There are the stenog- 
rapher, the typewriter, the card index, the board 
of trade, the chamber of commerce, the clearing 
house, the mercantile agency, and the thousand 
and one other devices and methods for the eco- 
nomic transaction of modern business. Do the 
farmers use these to the extent that other busi- 
ness men do? But above all, does the farmer 
realize that since these inventions came along 
there has been a complete change in the method 
of employing capital and in the method of empioy- 
ing mental energy? JBeforetime business was 
transacted by individuals or firms, but in our day 
business is transacted through corporations, many 
of them with business ramifications as wide as this 
country and some of them _to a wider extent— 
some worid-wide. 

With what mechanism does the farmer commer- 
cially speak, commercially hear, commercially go, 
and commercially see? Only with the organs of 
his own body, consequently the farmer is, as it 
were, a commercial cul-de-sac. He is commer- 
cially lame, commercially dumb, commercially 
deaf, and commercially blind. 

IS COOPERATION SOCIALISTIC? 

“Well,” says the farmer, “I will prefer all this 
to blindly rushing into some wild socialistic 
scheme. I do not wish to give up my independ- 
ence by lumping my property into some rattletrap 
cooperation or corporation.” 

The, farmer that would make such a state- 
ment would clearly be uninformed, for neither un- 
der the Landschaft method of rural credits nor 
under the Landwirtschaftsrat system of marketing 
would it be necessary for him to give up one iota 
of his independence or to “lump his property into 
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some rattletrap cooperation or corporation,’ nor 
can either of the two proposals be classed as “wild 
socialistic schemes.” Under the Landschait rural 
‘credit systems he gives, say, $20,000 worth of 
property, properly appraised, for a $10,000 bond, 
and so do all his neighbors. While the bond of a 
Landschaft is not given on any special piece of 
property of that Landschaft, each bond issued may 
only be upon the limit of the mortgage as per- 
mitted by, the Landschaft. It therefore follows 
that each farmer under the Landschaft law is in 
reality only responsible for his own indebtedness. 
This has proven to be the case in Germany, where 
the Landschaft has been in operation during the 
past 152 years. As for the marketing or dis- 
tributing system, that is in nowise a corporation. 
It is simply an organized semi-official nation-wide 
bureau, which embraces the services of agricul- 
ture that commerce receives through its boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, clearing houses, 
etc. 

In other words, where the farmer now sees with 
his own two eyes, he will have added to his com- 
amercial vision the commercial sight of millions of 
his co-workers. If we were to strip merchants 
and financial men of this kind of knowledge, we 
would make commerce and finance as incoherent, 
as disjointed, as illogical, and as uncertain as is 
the commerce of agriculture today in the hands 
of the American farmers. The business and com- 
mercial world would not tolerate for a moment the 
abrogation of their sources of wide range, com- 
mercial knowledge and its resultant activities, and 
it can be safely said that once adopted neither 

‘would the American farmer abrogate it. And the 
first step toward the materialization of the pro- 
posais before us is the awakening of the American 
farmers from their dormancy. They must rise, 
gather themselves together, put on the harness, 
and exert their power by pulling the car of prog- 
ress forward—whether uphill or downhill—ever 
forward. If they pull hard enough, and each one 
does his share, they are sure to reach the goal. 

FARMERS MUST CHANGE THEIR WAYS. 

Unless the. farmers change their economic con- 
ditions by means of sound and sensible methods 
they must expect others to step in and manage 
their affairs for them. This after a fashion is being 
done now and has been done right along. And 
as it continues it is quite likely to develop and ac- 
centuate present grievances. But in what must 
it all end? It must end in converting this Ameri- 
can democracy into a full-fledged autocracy as 
surely as the present democratized power of Ger- 
many's farmers must in the end convert the Ger- 
man autocracy into a full-fledged democracy. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” And, 
pray, what does that mean? Does “vigilance” 
mean that the citizen is to be on the constant look- 
out for foreign dreadnoughts and submarines? 
No: that is the function of the secretary of the 
navy. Does libertv mean the right to shout 
“Scoundrel” or “Villain” at any and all in public 
life? No: that is license. Liberty means free- 
dom—free. equitable action and free. equitable re- 
action within the body politic, especially so in the 
economic life of the people. 
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What now may be said of the “vigilance” of the 
farmers? How is it made manifest in the field 
of economics? Shall it merely be limited to shout- 
ing “Wall Street”? Shall it not rather be in effec- 
tive economic work? 

Each farmer should make it his business to start 
the ball rolling by sending on petitions and letters 
to members of both houses of Congress, and 
there should be thousands upon thousands of such 
petitions’ and letters. from every section of the 
United States demanding, first, legislation for the 
national marketing organization, and, second, the 
adoption of the Landschaft system of rural credits, 

Sending on petitions and letters to Congress, 
however, is only a beginning. The farmers, 
though, of course, perennially busy, need not ex- 
pect “Wall Street” to do this work for them. They 
must do it themselves. It is true that in Germany 
this work was done for the farmer by his auto- 
cratic government. But in this country, in this 
democracy, the American farmers will have to take 
the leading stand themselves if this work is to be 
done at ali. And, be it understood, the duty to 
proceed should not merely be prompted by the de- 
sire for economic betterment, but also by the 


higher one of political betterment—Address in 
1915. 
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COUNTRY LIFE NEED 


BY FRANK L, MCVEY, LL.D. 
President of the University of Ncrth Dakota 


Agriculture and its needs are in the fore front 
of public discussion. While it does not exactly 
share a place with the news of the war upon the 
front pages of our dailies, yet it does find a promi- 
nent place on the next page. Stupendous figures 
are printed every now and then of its vast import- 
ance. We are told that of the wealth produced in 
a given year, agriculture was to be credited for 
$9,000,000,000. Another feature of importance of 
this great occupation is that 36 per cent. of the 
population is engaged in it or is supported by it. 
Despite this vast showing, agriculture, taken as a 
whole in this country, has not prospered. Here 
and there are exceptions to this statement despite 
the many activities that work to energize it and 
place it on a higher plane of operation. 

It is agreed that there must be changes and now 
it is pretty clear that the general features of these 
changes may be centred about three things: (1) 
better agriculture, (2) better markets and (3) bet- 
ter financing. The first of these, better agricul- 
ture, is fairly well taken care of through the work 
of the department of agriculture, in the activities 
of the many farming associations in the different 
states and by the training afforded in the schools 
and colleges of the country. But, it has been 
clearly shown that better agriculture depends 
upon an adequate system of finance. The markets 
and the financing of agriculture remain about as 
they have been for the past quarter of a century. 
Improvements, of course, have taken place in the 
quicker transportation of products and in prompter 
financial service. Yet these have not touched the 
real problem. The farmer is still compelled to rely 
upon the market machinery, with which he has 
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had little or nothing to do in the matter of its or- 
ganization, to take the product to the consumer. 
Here and there standards of products have been 
worked out, but generally speaking, there are but 
few standards for the marketing of farm products. 
Disputes, misunderstandings and bad feeling 
naturally arise as a consequence. The problem of 
marketing, therefore, not only includes the proper 
standardizing of the product and the placing 
of it in satisfactory carriers and containers, but it 
has to do with the transportation, the display in 
cities, the sale of the product and the accounting 
for moneys received as well. The railroads and 
terminal elevators have made advances in better 
handling facilities; but the system of display of 
products is inadequate and the farmer is constantly 
subjected to heavy charges of service for sale as 
the product moves on to the consumer. 

Between the farmer and the consumer there is 
a great commercial and financial gap. In the mer- 
cantile world this gap between the producer and 
the consumer is being bridged rapidly by the es- 
tablishment of the necessary machinery of branches 
and agents. But the farmer is playing the game 
alone and finds it increasingly difficult to protect 
himself against his own ignorance and his isolation 
in the commercial world. 

The great industrial organizations have learned 
that codperation between their different parts 
are absolutely necessary to their success. Thus, 
the producers of iron ore are organized for the 
transportation, smelting, manufacture and sale of 
their product to the consumer. Many other indus- 
tries have found it necessary to do the same thing. 
Necessarily, agriculture with its many individual 
producers, occupies a very different position, but 
the difference is not so great that the farmers 
cannot as a group profit by the lesson taught by 
the experience of great industrial organizations. 
In foreign lands this has been done. One has but 


to point to the organization of agricultural activi- 
ties in Denmark, Germany, France and Ireland to 
bring witness to the truth of this statement. It 
therefore is important that the farmer should come 
to a larger appreciation of the necessity of coop- 
eration between the agricultural groups. Nor 
should political views be allowed to interfere in 
his attitude. It is not a question of socialism or 
individualism, of democracy or republicanism; it 
is a question of efficiency and social betterment. 

Accepting such lessons as have been taught in 
the old world, the time for serious consideration 
of the whole prolilem is at hand. Agricultural dif- 
ficulties are so far-reaching in their social effects 
that they must be worked at in a new light, It is 
time for a great agricultural society on a national 
basis to study and formulate the principles for the 
expansion of the nation’s greatest business. How 
can individual farmers work with their neighbors ? 
How can neighborhood groups work with other 
groups of a similar character? The confusion of 
the present cannot continue. This necessity of 
mutual understanding is not simply one confined 
alone to the agricultural group, but it has a far 
wider application as shown in the experience of 
England and France in the present war. The or- 
ganization of agricultural groups under codpera- 
tive systems would mean a more adequate and 
systematic supply of food products in times of dis- 
tress. Such an organization, however, will have 
the good will of all so long-as it deals in generali- 
ties about the existing situation. But so soon as 
it may agitate for changes in the economic 
methods of distribution it will have the hostility 
of some of the adherents of present methods. It, 
however, must be taken for granted that any 
change likely to modify situations will find ob- 
sath — Address as Chairman of Third 
National Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits. 


QUESTIONS ON NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


The Institute of Public Service under the 
leadership of Dr. William H. Allen inaugurated 
a series of five breakfasts at the Prince George 
Hotel. 

The breakfast of July 7 was for out-of-New 
York school men. Most of the questions related 
to the Gary and Ettinger schemes. Mrs. Ritter, 
principal of one of the Gary demonstration 
schools in the city, answered the Gary ques- 
tions and Dr. William E. Grady answered those 
relating to the Ettinger scheme. The questions 
were as follows :— 

New York City, Matthew J. Epstein, teacher— 

What is the co-operative plan? 

Lorain, Ohio, Rachel M. Studley, fourth grade 
teacher— 

What are the points of difference between the 
Gary and Ettinger plans? 

What are the results of New York’s exper!- 
ment with the Gary plan? 


Missoula, Mont., J. U. Williams, superintendent 
of schools— 


How much time per week is devoted to reli- 
gious instruction? 

New York City, A. J. Pugliese, principal, P. S. 

No. 21, Manhattan— 

Is the plan being given a fair test in schools 
other than 45 Bronx and 89 Brooklyn—in fact in 
any New York schools? Are we not getting the 
name and not the substance? 

Gloucester, Mass., John D. Brooks, superintend- 
ent— 

Prevocational Plan application to my city. 
Framingham, Mass., Ernest W. Fellows, super- 

intendent— 

Is the main purpose to reduce expense or to 
enrich the curriculum? 

Is this purpose being accomplished ? 

New York City, T. W. Metcalfe, school editor, 

The Globe, 73 Dey Street— 

Gary plan—Does the plan compel reduction 
in time for academic subjects in the lower half 
of the elementary school course? If so, to what 
extent ? 
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Ettinger plan—Has the plan been in operation 
long enough to indicate its practical success or 
lack of success in fitting pupils for trades? 
What per cent. of pupils have secured employ- 
ment? 

Detroit, Mich., J. Remsen Bishop, 

Eastern High School— 

What would be the situation if both the Gary 
plan and the 6-3-3 plan were in operation in the 
same community: That is to say, are there any 
essentials in which the two plans differ? 


Washington, D. C., J. L. McBeiler, United States 
Bureau of Education, school extension agent— 
How can the Gary plan be applied in the rural 

schools? 


Somerville, Mass., Joseph A. Ewart, director of 
Junior High Schools— 

Is there any possible economy in application 
of the plan to a five-hour day? 

Dayton, Ohio, C. E. Rightor, director, Dayton 
Bureau of Research— 

From experiences with Gary plan in New 
York City, is it possible to conclude whether 
plan is applicable in our smaller cities? 

Beverly, Mass., S. Howard Chace, superinten- 
dent of schools— 

What advantages are claimed for the plan oi 
having pupils of all ages and grades—1 to 12— 
in the same building? 

Are there any financial savings outside the 
domain of building and equipment? 

New York City, Samuel Vieitel, principal, P. S. 
No. 11, Manhattan, 314 West 17th Street— 
Do the children who do academic work fror 

10 to 3.30 do as well as those who do that work 

earlier in the day, 8.30 to 2.30? 

South Braintree, Mass., R. L. Wiggin, superin- 
tendent of schools— 

Has it increased pupil’s interest in school? 

Has expense been lessened or increased? 

Have you any data to show specific gains by 
the use of these plans? 

Lynn, Mass., Charles S. Jackson, superintendert 
of schools— 

Junior High School is popular in New Eng- 
land. How does the Gary plan work in with 
Junior High? 

Akron, Ohio, F. L. Olson, director, Bureau of 
Municipal Research— 

Is five months a sufficient length of time to 
use as a basis for deciding that “Garyized” 
school children are not equal to “traditional” 
children in academic branches? 

On a scale of 100 per cent. how much and 
what has Gary to offer that is unique and dis- 
tinctive and can be used by traditional schools 
only by “Garyizing” the school? 

New Rochelle, N. Y., W. O. Head, principal of 
High School— 

What is there in the Wirt plan for the small 
town? 

Hartford, Conn., B. Norman Strong, district su- 
perintendent (Arsenal School)— 
Do teachers like the Gary plan? 


principal, 


If not, why? 
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Under Gary plan, do children make as great 
advancement in academic subjects? 

Mineola, Nassau Co., N. Y., James S. Cooley, 
M. D., district superintendent of schools— 
Has the experiment gone far enough to de- 

termine the fitness of the Gary plan for a 

crowded city? 

New York City, Albert V. Blum, teacher, 72 
East 93rd Street, Manhattan— 

What means have been taken to measure the 
benefits of the out-of-classroom activities? 
Webster, Mass., E. W. Robinson, superintendent 

of schools— 

What is the approximate increase of cost in 
teaching the Gary system over the usual five- 
hour day? 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S ESTIMATE OF 
CULTURE 


BY ALFRED E. STEARNS 


There are still men whom the business world 
and scientific efficiency have not warped and 
who see in a cultural education—even in the study 
of the ancient classics—an opportunity to broaden 
one’s vision, quicken one’s perception of the real 
values of life, and accumulate against dark and 
stormy days resources that will enable the pilot 
with clear eye and steady hand to bring his human 
craft safe to port. To such history has its les- 
sons, literature its inspiration; and these can best 
be secured by an earnest effort at mastery, not by 
trusting to the shifting and unstable “interests” 
of youth or the uncertain and even more unreliable 
selections of the modern pedagogical “expert.” 
And, curiously, some of these misguided souls are 
just foolish enough to believe that possibly—pos- 
sibly their sons will be a bit bigger and better 
business men and engineers and men of affairs 
because they will have built upon this broader 
foundation. 

From beginning to end, discipline permeated 
the curriculum of the school of yesterday. The 
interests of the individual pupil were rarely if ever 
consulted, The work assigned was to be done. 
The question of its appeal, of its difficulty, of its 
practical value to a particular pupil, was not even 
open for discussion. And what splendid men and 
women this old-fashioned, not always agreeable, 
disciplinary education developed; or, according 
to Mr. Flexner, what fine characters were devel- 
oped in spite of it. Under the old régime there 
was bred a ruggedness, a virility, a sense of obli- 
gation, a respect for authority, a readiness to 
respond to the call of duty, that today are sadly 
missed in the rising generation. These traits, SO 
absolutely necessary to good citizenship and to 
strong manhood and womanhood, are no longer 
developed and fostered in our American homes 
and schools where modern theories have exerted 
their paralyzing influence. Nor has any satisfac- 
tory substitute been offered to take the place of 
that which has been Jost. And yet we are told 
that all this was wrong and a waste, that hard 
work has no value in itself, and that our starting- 
point, the dominating factor indeed, should be the 
interest of the individual child—Atlantic Monthly. 
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CODE OF ETHICS OF THE ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION’ 


[Adopted by the Association, April 10, 1909.] 


“Teaching is the noblest of professions and the sorriest 
of trades.” 

“Example and practice are more efficient than precept 
and theory.” 

To assist teachers in settling difficult questions of pro- 
fessional conduct, to quicken their sympathies for each 
other, to exalt their professional ideals, to increase their 
love of the profession, and to create deeper respect in 
the minds of others for all engaged in the work of teach- 
ing, this code is devised. 


RULES AND PRINCIPLES. 


1. In public and private life the teacher’s conduct 
should be governed only by the highest principles of 
courage, justice and truth. 

2. Those who assume to teach should cultivate the 
cardinal virtues of discretion, economy, honesty, temper- 
ance, refraining from all avocations or pursuits whereby 
the profession of teaching may be brought into dis- 
repute. 

8. The duty of refraining from undue political ambi- 
tions and activities is especially enjoined upon all 
teachers. This item, however, shall never be construed 
as discouraging the exercise of the franchise; and the 
eminent propriety of teachers’ holding public office of an 
educational character is hereby recognized. 

4. The true teacher will not, for personal considera- 
tions, impair or endanger the dignity and usefulness of 
the teaching office. 

5. Bad opinion of the members of a board of educa- 
tion, of a superintendent or other superior school 
official, no matter what the cause for such opinion, can 
never justify a teacher or other inferior school official in 
publicly expressing such opinion so long as such official 
relationship exists. Those in authority are, in turn, in 
duty bound to withhold from the public information and 
opinions as to the personal qualities or the professional 
attainments of teachers so long as said teachers are 
under contract. 

6. It is the duty of teachers to aid in every honorable 
way in establishing and in maintaining the dignity, good 
name and usefulness of boards of education, superinten- 
dents and others in authority. Boards of education, 
superintendents and others in authority are, in turn, in 
duty bound to recognize and maintain all the rights, 
privileges and amenities justly accruing to teachers. 

7. Teachers owe it to their employers and supervisors 
to attend punctually, regularly and faithfully to all duties 
assigned them, and at all times to show good cause for 
failure so to do. 

8. Self-respecting teachers will, in their several rela- 
tions, endeavor to exemplify the “Golden Rule.” 

9. Obtaining and securing position by fawning upon 
members of boards of education or others in authority, 
by courting their personal favor, or by doubtful rela- 
tions with them, will be regarded as undignified and un- 
professional by respectable and self-respecting teachers. 
The appointment of teachers to office should be based 
solely upon merit. No others should be so quick or so 
zealous to insist upon appointments under such a sys- 
tem as teachers themselves. 

10. The practice of violating contracts with boards of 
education, at unseasonable times, is hereby deprecated. 
The mere release of a board of education is not suf- 


*So far as the Journal of Education can Jearnz'this was > the 


first elaborate “Code of Ethics’ adopted by any State E 
Pp any ducational 


ficient to justify a teacher in terminating a contract in 
a shorter time than that allowed by law. In general, 
teachers moved by the highest considerations for the 
profession will terminate contracts only for the gravest 
and most important causes. 

11. In communicating with parents or guardians, 
teachers should exercise the utmost candor. They should 
hold inviolable all information as to the financial limita- 
tions of children or wards; their physical or mental de- 
fects, their genealogies, and any other information the 
public discussion or mention of which would tend to 
prove humiliating, discouraging, or displeasing to said 
parents, guardians, children or wards. 

12. Teachers shovld strive at all times to honor, dig- 
nify an] professionalize the occupation of teaching, with 
the assurance that the elevation of teaching to the plane 
of a profession renders instruction more efficient and 
education a greater benefit to the state. 

13, A teacher should not speak slightingly or dis- 
paragingly of his profession or pander in any way to 
unjust popular prejudices against it. He should scrupu- 
lously refrain at all times and in all relations of life 
from availing himself of any prejudice against or 
popular misconception of teachers in order that he may 
obtain official preferment or advancement. 

14. Teachers should fearlessly expose corrupt or dis- 
honest conduct in the profession and there should be no 
hesitancy on the part of teachers in exercising the ut- 
most diligence to disqualify and disbar the criminal 
teacher or the teacher whose conduct at any time be- 
comes a reproach to the profession. 


15. The discriminate giving and receiving of recom- 
mendations is hereby condemned. Teachers having the 
best interests of their profession at heart will exercise 
care to request recommendations only of those persons 
who can give intelligent information as to their qualifi- 
cations. Professional teachers, bearing in mind the em- 
barrassment consequent to the denying of recommen- 
dations by those in authority, will endeavor always to 
obtain letters only from such persons as they believe 
can conscientiously and willingly testify to their quali- 
fication and attainments. In order that teachers may 
observe easily and fully the provisions of this rule it is 
the duty of the superintendents, principals and others in 
authority, at all times, to encourage the promotion of 
deserving teachers. Teachers in authority will dignify 
the profession and render a well-deserved service to 
efficient teachers by writing personal letters in lieu of 
formal recommendations. 


16. A letter from one teacher to another enclosing 
return postage should always receive a reply. If the in- 
formation cannot be given or the desire granted, pro- 
fessional courtesy requires that the author of the origi- 
nal communication be so informed 


17. It is perfectly proper at all times for teachers to 
seek preferment and promotion by legitimate means; 
but any sort of endeavor to establish reputation or to 
obtain position by innuendo, exploitation, complimen- 
tary press notices, or advertisements is undignified and 
unprofessional. 

18. Confidential correspondence, communications or 
conversations between teachers cannot be violated dur- 
ing the official relationship of said teachers or at any 
time thereafter. The many confidences incident to the 
difficult and delicate work of the school will be held in- 
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violable by self-respecting and professional teachers. 

19. The helpless, the indigent and the ignorant should 
receive the especial care and attention of teachers. The 
true teacher will strive to place whatever educational 
facilities the State can afford within reach of the hum- 
blest of her citizens. 

20. It is undignified and unprofessional for teachers 
to bid for position. A teacher should know the salary 
attached to a given position before applying for the same 
or insist that the salary be fixed by the duly constituted 
authorities. All other things being equal, it is undig- 
nified for a teacher to succeed to a position at a lower 
salary than that paid the preceding teacher. Teachers 
should constantly strive to create a public opinion favor- 
able to remuneration commensurate with their work. 

21. It is unprofessional, undignified and dishonorable 
for a teacher to apply for a position not avowedly va- 
cant. This item, however, shall never be construed as 
precluding the right of teachers to direct letters of in- 
quiry to educational authorities as to probable vacancies 
in schools or school systems. Also there can be no im- 
propriety in a teacher’s applying for a position if said 
teacher has official and unmistakable information that 
the incumbent cannot be re-elected. 

22. It is undignified, unprofessional and dishonorable 
for any teacher desiring to succeed to a given position 
to use any influence whatever whereby the incumbent 
may be handicapped or a vacancy created. Social, politi- 
cal, religious or denominational prejudices should never 
be aroused against an incumbent by a prospective ap- 
plicant. 

23. Families of deceased teachers are commended to 
the especial care and favor of surviving teachers, par- 
ticularly to those in authority. All the courtesies com- 
mon among members of the older professions, and more, 
should be observed by members of the teaching profes- 
sion. Surviving teachers are especially enjoined to at- 
tend carefully to the education and employment of the 
children of deceased teachers. 

24. The practice of using the teaching profession as 
a stepping-stone to other more profitable and so-called 
higher professions is hereby deprecated and condemned. 
Persons engaged in teaching avowedly under such 
conditions are unprofessional and not entitled to the 
rights, privileges and amenities justly accruing to pro- 
fessional teachers. 

25. A superintendent or other official to whom is en- 
trusted the power to employ teachers should not know- 
ingly employ a teacher already under contract without 
the knowledge and consent of the employers of said 
teacher. 

26. Adverse criticism of a predecessor or of a teacher 
employed in the same system, particularly a teacher of a 
lower grade, is unethical and should not be indulged in 
by those who are mindful and regardful of the dignity 
of teaching. Such criticism, if made, should be made 
only with the intent of serving some good end. 

27. Members of this Association should be careful 
not to disparage educational institutions unless those 
institutions are known to be guilty of gross improprie- 
ties either in their methods of teaching or in what they 
teach. 

28. In a contest for position none but strictly fair 
and honorable means should be used; professional cour- 
tesy requires that defeated candidates do nothing by 
way of interference with the administration of the suc- 
cessful candidate. 

29. It is the duty of the teacher, as far as lies in his 
power, to improve himself constantly by study of pro- 
fessional and general literature, and by attendance upon 
educational associations, institutes and summer schools. 

30. No teacher should lightly encourage an aspirant 
for the profession unless he be known to be especially 
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fitted for the arduous duties and responsibilities thereof. 


31. Teachers should discourage the indiscriminate 
applying for different positions at the same time. Upon 
accepting a position a teacher should withdraw all ap- 
plications for other positions. 

32. A retiring teacher should leave full reports for 
the guidance of his successor. 

33. Teachers should hold it a duty to be interested 
in the broader educational work of the State. As mem- 
bers of this association they should use every means 
to further its usefulness and extend its membership, 
They should inform themselves as to the standing and 
curricula of the higher institutions of learning and use 
their influence to promote in students a desire for 
higher work. 


> 


AID FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTH 
BY WILLIAM D. PARKINSON 
Waltham, Mass, 


The communication of James G. Rice on “Pub- 
lic School Troubles in the South,” in the Journal 
of Education of October 19, brings to attention 
a situation for which the whole country should be 
concerned. There is no greater menace to a 
democracy than a wide inequality of educational 
opportunity between its sections. Our Southern 
states are tremendously haneicapped through no 
fault of the present generation, and in some meas- 
ure because of conditions the responsibility for 
which our progenitors shared with theirs. 

The difference in per capita expenditure for 
popular education between the South and other 
sections of the country, startling as it is, does not 
tell the whole story of the disparity either in edu- 
cational advantages or in educational burdens. 
Distance from the great endowed universities, 
libraries and museums, which serve as fountains 
of inspiration and treasure houses of resource for 
the school systems of the North; a scattered popula- 
tion forbidding the economies possible in a denser 
community; the double system of schools made 
necessary by the very fact of previous inequality 
of opportunity between two races; all these 
factors go to reduce the returns from the small 
expenditure, and to increase still further the in- 
equality of opportunity as shown in the ratio of 
per capita cost, which itself is in some instances 
as low as one to ten. 

On the other hand, the comparative burden is 
greatly magnified by the impoverishment of a war 
in which the present generation had no share, on 
the one hand, and on the other, by the accumulated 
endowment of more than a century in the Eastern 
states, and in the Western states by the vast grants 
of school lands made by the nation, as well as by 
the unearned increment upon all their lands. 
These two sources of revenue have united to piace 
the educational systems of those newer states upon 
an even easier basis of support than those of tie 
older Eastern states. Can any good citizen view such 
a contrast without alarm for the safety of the na- 
tion? 

Why should not the nation do for these burdened 
states just what it did for the Western states, 
namely, set apart for the support of their schools 
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certain public lands or other public resources? I 
do not forget that the South once refused to sup- 
port the Blair Bill, which proposed to appropriate 
funds from the national treasury in aid of public 
education in the Southern states. But that refusal 
was due to the implied intention of the government 
to itself administer those funds, and this was re- 
garded as an invasion of state rights. We have 
now traveled far enough from the Civil war so 
that the nation can afford to trust the Southern 
states to administer the proceeds of a land grant, 
as it trusted the Western states to administer 
their school lands (even to squander the proceeds, 
as some of them did), without interference from 
the national government. Moreover, such a grant 
would not establish a new precedent as the Blair 
Bill would have done, nor would it have any of the 
flavor of a hand-out, as the Blair Bill was thought 
by some to have. It would be recognized as both 
a measure of justice to states that shared in the 
gift to the great Northwest, and a measure of pre- 
paredness against a greater national menace than 
any of those that are being cried from the house- 
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tops by the frightened watchmen of our various 
frontiers. 

Congress seems about to appropriate many 
millions with which to subsidize vocational educa- 
tion in those sections that are ready to expend a 
share of their own wealth upon it. In thus giving 
to those who have, and withholding from those 
that have not, we are likely to increase the dis- 
parity of opportunity already too great. To set 
apart at this time out of the government lands, an 
area for each Southern state equal to the original 
areas of school lands in Western states of cor- 
responding size, would be an appropriate counter- 
balance to the vocational education subsidy, and 
might well be provided for in the same bill. Let 
the proceeds be expended by the school authorities 
of the Southern states as freely as they are by 
those of the Western states. There is, of course, 
risk in so doing, but no more than in an opposite 
course. 

If this is not a solution, let somebody offer a 
better. A republic has no right to leave the situa- 
tion as it is. 


WRITERS AND 


SIGNIFICANCE OF, POETRY 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD DIMORIER 
Erie, Penn. 


The memorizing of choice passages of poetry 
is a popular and well established practice in high 
schools. In this materialistic age it is well that 
such is the case. The practice will keep alive 
the spirit of poetry. It will, we hope, inspire 
“some mute inglorious Milton” and raise up 

“A double growth of those rare souls, 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.” 

“Next to being a great poet is the power of 
understanding one.” I have attempted to give 
below, in the words of various authors, some 
of the rewards that come to one who “meditates 
the muse.” 

One who “feeds on poetry” will not only en- 
large his vocabulary with the noblest words, but 
will soon find his style growing richer, for 
“poetry is the best words in their best order.” 

The intensive study of poetry will “sweeten 
solitude itself with best society.” It will enable 
one to 

“Sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day.” 
He may also find “pleasure in the pathless 
wood” and sweet “rapture on the lonely shore.” 

“It is through” poets “that all men_ see.” 
They “are the first instructors of mankind.” 
They have taught us to find 

“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
When seen through the “poet’s eye” the “mean- 
est” things that are 

“Can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 
and the oldest and most commonplace experi- 
ence will 


“Attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 


THEIR WRITINGS 


Poets are not only “God’s prophets 
beautiful,” but they are also diviners 
years who see the 


of the 
of the 


“One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


They have heard “far along the world-wide 
whisper” that some day “war-drums” shall 
throb “no longer” and that “battle-flags” shall 
be “furled in the Parliament of man,” and better 
still 

“That man to man the world o’er shall brothers be.” 
Then, too, they 

“Mark through earth’s dull mist the coming of the 

dawn” 
and 


“See in twilight’s gloom the first pale star appear.” 
It is written of a certain people, “They had 
no poet and they died.” “The world is too much 
with us,” but poets “give us manners, virtue, 
freedom, power.” They “raise us up” and teach 
us, 
“How to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime.” 
They rise “Above the smoke and stir of this dim 
spot” and “promote all truth, all righteous 
things.” They give us “nobler loves and nobler 
cares” and 
“Make us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 

“A poet is a maker, as the word signifies.” 
He represents the things as they are impressed 
on his mind by the hand of the Creator. He 
writes with “Emotion and Fury” because his 
“emotions” are “intenser than those of other 
men.” He “sings because he must,” and follows 
“where airy voices lead.” 


“The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
Continued on page 522 “"? 
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PRESIDENT WILSON 


Undoubtedly America has never had a presi- 
dential election that was more free from sus- 
picion of unfairness, intimidation, errors in 
counting or other political crookedness. 

Undoubtedly Woodrow Wilson’s re-election 
was as fair an expression of the will of the 
people as any that has ever been had. The fact 
that the margin in the electoral college is small 
shows how vigorously the campaign for his op- 
ponent was prosecuted. 

It is equally probable that few men prejudiced 
against President Wilson have any less per- 
sonal and political prejudice today than they 
had on November 6. 

When Andrew Jackson was elected President 
for the first time Harvard University withheld 
its then customary honor of the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws because he was not, in their es- 
timate, worthy of the honor and his election 
was regarded as a political fluke. 

When he was re-elected the bitterness in 
Massachusetts was probably much greater than 
at his first election, but Harvard extended the 
honor most graciously, not because the college 
officials felt any differently, but because the Na- 
tion had approved of the man personally and 
officially. 

President Wilson is entitled to the same pub- 
lic recognition. The fact that the House of 
Representatives and many of the State govern- 
ments that gave him their electoral vote are 
Republicans is further evidence that he was 
singled out for personal and official approval. 
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SCHOOL READERS 


No other book has done, now does, or ever 
will do, probably, as much for the literary cul- 
ture of the people as the School Reader has 
done, now does, and will always do for all 
Americans of high or low degree. 

It was a bleak November Sunday in 1916 that 
I found myself in a hotel two thousand miles 
from all the comforts of home. I had unlimited 
work to do and wrote and wrote and wrote un- 
til the evening dinner hour. 

When one has not spoken to a person from 
dawn to twilight, Sunday evening is not inviting. 
There were four books in my work-shop bag. I tried 
a wonderful scientific book, but it had no charm, 
a brilliant book of the philosophy of history, 
but I could no more enjoy it than I could enjoy 
a club sandwich and lemonade for breakfast. 
There was one other book, a new School 
Reader, just a School Reader. 

It was Sunday evening, a stormy, cold, raw 
night; and I, alone in a great hotel, picked up 
that School Reader and read aloud to myself, 
“Following the Bees,” by John Burroughs; 
“The Maine Woods and Katahdin,” by Thor- 
eau; “Indian Summer,” by Henry Van Dyke; 
“New England Weather(!),” by Mark Twain; 
“Tampa Robins,” by Sidney Lanier; “Down the 
Ravine,” by “Charles Egbert Craddock”; “A 
Ride,” by Henry Ward Beecher; “Spring,” by 
Henry Timrod; “Baby Sylvester,” by Bret 
Harte, and this bit of verse by Emily Dickinson 
—whom I knew and whose brother John I 
loved dearly. 


IF I CAN STOP ONE HEART FROM BREAKING. 
If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 1 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Into his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 
Then I read Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus,” 
each stanza of which ends 
“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on! and on!” 


And then John Fiske’s famous “Captain John 
Smith’s Visit to Powhatan,” Washington Ir- 
ving’s “Adventurous Voyage of Commodore 
Van Kortlandt,” Benjamin Franklin’s “Journey 
to Philadelphia,” James Fenimore Cooper’s “The 
Escape of the Spy,” Robert E. Lee’s “Duty,” 
Henry Grady’s “The New South,” William El- 
lery Channing’s “War and Human _ Brother- 
hood,” Hamlin Garland’s “An Old-Fashioned 
Threshing,” Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s “Tim- 
othy Samson,” and James Lane Allen’s “The 
Scarecrow in the Cherry Tree.” 

I read less than half of the wonderful things 
in that School Reader, but I had a most delight- 
ful evening all by myself with more than a 
score of America’s best writers, with very 
choice bits of the best masterpieces of each. 
Nowhere but in a School Reader could there be 
found such enjoyment, so varied, so rich, so full 
of relish, of culture, of history, of poetry, of 
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statesmanship, as in those four hundred pages. 
Whatever else happens in school and out let 
us devoutly pray and put our prayers in action 
to the end that the American School Reader 
may never perish from the earth. 
COLORADO’S GREAT DEMONSTRATION 


A State Association is one of the great edu- 
cational problems of the country. It is easy 
to have a vast meeting for a few years, but it 
is not easy to maintain the interest and it is not 
easy to have a large meeting of great service 
to all the teachers. 

Illinois is trying a divided State, but it seems 
not to be conductive to large meetings every- 
where, though there is hope of some valuable 
educational service, despite apparent educa- 
tional politics. 

California is trying a divided State with four 
meetings at different times. There are features 
of success, but no one seems to think they have 
their problems for meetings solved. 

Colorado tried a new scheme this year and it 
was certainly a success. The State was in three 
sections—meeting the same week,—at Grand 
Junction Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday; at 
Pueblo Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and 
at Denver Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

There were four out-of-the-State speakers 
who had very nearly the same service at the 
three meetings, and at least two of these speak- 
ers were on duty everywhere, at every general 
session. 

The Denver registration, which would have 
been the only meeting ordinarily, was larger 
than it had ever been before the division, and 
the combined registration at Grand Junction 
and Pueblo was practically as great as at any 
meeting in other years, which means that the 
enrollment this year was practically doubled by 
having three sections. 

The State leaders were mostly placed upon 
all three programs, so that all the teachers of 
the State, without large traveling cost, could 
hear all State leaders and the four national 
speakers also. 

Not a little of the credit for the exceptional 
success was due to the expert management of 
the executive secretary, H. B. Smith of Den- 
ver, but the large credit must go to President 
H. V. Kepner of Denver, whose skill was only 
equaled by his devotion. 

Never before have we been a part of a pro- 
gram at a State Association where there were 
fifty-six addresses and fifty-eight entertainment 
features where every one of the 114 assign- 
ments was on time. Not an absence to explain, 
not a delay to excuse. 

There were breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 
banquets and receptions without limit and 
everybody was everywhere every time. 

No voice was ragged, no speaker fagged, no 
program lagged, no audience scattered before 
the last word was uttered. 

Last year the decision was reluctantly voted, 
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but this year its continuance was voted unani- 
mously. We recall no experience so universally 
and uniformly satisfactory as the Kepner-Smith 
administration of this new demonstration. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM* 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
rendered the schools an exceptional service in is- 
suing this bulletin (182 pages) skilfully prepared 
from reliable data by Frank Forest Bunker, to 
whom the schools are more indebted than to any 
other one man for the loosening and limbering of 
the schools through the junior high school. 

We do not propose to enter into any discussion 
as to priority of various claims, but as Superin- 
tendent of Berkeley, California, schools, Mr. 
Bunker first focused public attention, nationally, 
upon what has come to be known as the junior 
high school. 

The fact that he sacrificed himself upon that 
altar but emphasizes the fact that he was ahead of 
the procession. Mr. Bunker brought to his great 
work at Berkeley not only a professional apprecia- 
tion of the need and a scientific conception of the 
way to meet that need, but he had an unprecedented 
conscientious devotion thereto which reminds one 
of the ancient crusaders. 

In this bulletin of the Bureau of Education (No. 
8, 1916) he gives the best, most masterly, most 
everyway satisfactory study of the junior high 
school, historically and evolutionary, to be found 
anywhere. The fact that anyone can have it for 
twenty cents makes it a really marvelous contribu- 
tion to educational literature. Dr. P. P. Claxton com- 
missioner of education, has madea great contribu- 
tion through the Bureau of Education, and Frank 
Forest Bunker has demonstrated that he is a master 
among educators. 

The topics adequately elaborated are :— 

The rise of the chief division of the American 
public school system. The rise of the graded 
school. Efforts toward a functional re-organiza- 
tion—The first decade of the discussion. Efforts 
toward a_ functional re-organization—Second 
decade of the discussion. Efforts toward a func- 
tional re-organization—The practice. The plan 
adopted by Berkeley, California. The course of 
study—The first cycle. The course of study— 
The second and third cycles. 

Saginaw (East side), Mich., courses of study. 
A six-year high school course. Garfield Junior 
High School, Richmond, Ind., course of 
study. Union school district, Concord, N. H., 
course of study for the high school. Intermediate 
schools of Los Angeles, Cal., course of study. 
Berkeley, Cal., courses of study. Japan—Courses 
of study in the elementary schools. 


*Bulletin, 1916, No. 8, Bureau of Education. “‘Reorganiza- 
tion of the Public School System.” Price, 2 cents. By 
Frank Forest Bunker, 
Seattle public schools, assistant_superintenden 
public echoois, superintendent Berkeley public schools. 


A SERIOUS SITUATION 


We have been getting rural communities ready 
faster than we have been getting normal schools 
ready. There are 250,000 country schools. The 
entire progressive force of national and state de- 
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partments of education, state and national associa- 
tions, national department and state departments 
ot agriculture, and the International Harvester 
Company’s extension force have been sounding a 
sort of Gabriel’s trump to these 250,000 country 
school districts to “wake up.” 

No one had any faith that they would wake up. 
It was not a real call to awake, but just an academic 
performance. It sounded well, and there was a 
pleasing echo, but all at once these country com- 
munities have been aroused from their Rip Van 
Winkle sleep and ask for the teachers they have 
been told they need and are willing—yes, anxious— 
to pay for them, but they ask in vain. One state 
superintendent wanted 1,500 and the rural depart- 
ment in his normal school graduated fewer than 
fifty. 

‘the following is from a personal letter from a 
county superintendent received on October 20. It 
is typical :— 

“in two or three particularly outstanding cases 
last summer, there were vacancies in this county 
for properly trained rural teachers with the boards 
and people ready for their work, but there was 
no definite place to turn to for the right kind of 
teachers and that | knew would be able to supply 
them and would understand just what was re- 
quired and then know that the ones supplied were 
really able to do the work. We got good teachers 
of the stereotyped kind and probably they will 
make good, but it is discouraging to have a com- 
munity worked up to the point of doing what needs 
to be done without any one that can do it. If l 
could really supervise these teachers, the work 
could be done by teachers who had a vision and 
the will; but to attempt to get this work done and 
get it done through one or two ‘fashionable calls’ 
a year is almost out of the question.” 

The cry is for bread and what do we give them? 
The harvest truly is plenteous but the laborers— 


where are they? 


DAVID LUBIN 


In many respects David Lubin is one of the 
leading men of America. He came to America 
as a poor boy in early teens and went to work 
in a mill like any other poor, friendless foreign 
boy. He invented a device to look after his 
machine automatically, so that he could sit idly 
by and read and study. His employer patented 
the device and dismissed young Lubin, who then 
went by various stages from the factories of 
the Atlantic Coast to the fertile acres of the 
Pacific Coast. The story of his marvelous rise 
to wealth and influence is well known. In due 
time he went to Italy and enlisted the King in a 
movement to study crop conditions of the world, 
so that a favored few cannot corner the agricul- 


tural products of the earth or of any section 
thereof. Today there are sixty-eight govern- 
ments of the world-contributing to the vast 


study of the International Institute of Agricu!- 
ture of Rome. We are using this week an ad- 
dress of David Lubin at the third annual 
National Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits, President Frank L. McVey of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, presiding. In reading 
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it one should keep in mind what David Lubin 
stands for in the activities of the world. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“Religious Education and the Coming World 
Order” is to be the theme of the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention of the Religious Education 
Association which will be held at Boston, Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 1, 1917. The theme will be 
developed in addresses at popular evening ses- 
sions in Symphony Hall and other meeting 
places, and will be studied in its rela- 
tions to the colleges, to churches and Sunday 
schools, to the family, to public schools and to 
other social agencies in special meetings held in 
the afternoons. Several commissions have been 
studying specific problems in moral and_relj- 
gious education during the past year, and these 
will report at the convention. Sessions will be 
open to the public. Programs may be obtained 
by addressing the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 


THE REST IN A GOOD DEED 

Abram J. Dibtenhoefer, a presidential elector 
for Mr. Lincoln in 1864, tells what is to us a new 
story of President Lincoln. <A _ private lost 
both eyes in battle. Mr. Lincoln appointed him 
first lieutenant and retired him on three-fourths 
salary for life. 

Mr. Lincoln was told that such good-heartedness 
was demoralizing to the army; his prompt reply 
was: “But I need it. When I am worn and weary 
I can go to bed happy and sleep soundly after such 
an act. It rests me.” 

Does this need a pedagogical moral? 


IN ENGLAND ALSO 

E. T. Campagnac, University of Liverpool, in 
his very attractive book “Converging Paths,” says: 
“Employers declare that the boys and young men 
whom they receive from our schools and colleges 
into their firms lack both qualities and elements of 
knowledge which they ought to possess; and for 
want of which they fail to satisfy their superiors 
and to achieve promotion for themselves.” So 
this is not a trait of employers of American boys. 


A Boston girl has been winning school-home gar- 
den prizes from nine to seventeen years of age. 
This year she is the premium canner of her age 
and weight. She has a garden of 700 square feet, 
another of 600, and this summer, at seventeen, 
she was official supervisor of more than one 
hundred other gardens. The city girls are setting 
country girls a lively pace in gardening. 

There is a suggestion afloat that there should 
be_a law that no one who makes a_ Survey 
should be elected to a position in the city sur- 
veyed for at least five years. That would avoid 
some scandals. 

The motto of the “Toledo Teacher” is: 
“Speak unto the people that they go forward.” 
There is the spirit of progress. 

Uel Lamkin succeeds the late State Superin- 
tendent Howard A. Gass by appointment. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


WAITING THE OFFICIAL COUNT. 


The country is waiting the result of the official 
count of the presidential vote in the close states, 
which is affected by possible errors in the first 
returns, the uncertainty as to the soldier vote, 
possible splits in the electoral vote, etc. Mean- 
while, if the final decision should be thrown into 
the House of Representatives, as under the 
Constitution it must be if a tie occurs in the 
electoral college, it is to be borne in mind that. 
although the Democrats have a_ majority of 
twenty-one votes in the present House, Mr. 
Hughes would be elected, because the vote is 
taken by states. There are twenty-five states 
whose delegations are Republican, twenty whose 
votes would be for Wilson, and three—Nebraska, 
Utah and West Virginia—which would be tied. 


THE NEXT HOUSE. 


The political control of the next House of 
Representatives hangs at present in the balance 
and can be determined only by the official re- 
turns. On the unofficial returns, the margin in 
some districts is less than a dozen votes. The 
Republicans figure out the election of 217 
Republicans and 212 Democrats, two Progres- 
sives, one Progressive Protectionist, one Inde- 
pendent, one Socialist and one Prohibitionist. 
This gives the Republicans a margin of five over 
the Democrats, but gives the six independents 
the determining votes. The Democrats claim the 
election of 212 members, to 211 Republicans, 
with nine districts in doubt. Whichever compu- 
tation may be more nearly right, it is plain that 
the next House cannot be counted on to be as 
compliant for party purposes as the present 
House has been. 


PROHIBITION AND SUFFRAGE. 


The Prohibitionists are much cheered by the 
fact that five states were added to the prohibi- 
tion column at the elections on November 7. 
These states—Michigan, Nebraska, Montana, 
South Dakota and Oregon—are all in the West 
or Middle West. The issue was not raised this 
year in any Southern state. In California, a 
strongly restrictive amendment was defeated by 
the heavy “wet” vote in San Francisco. This 
accession of prohibition strength will naturally 
increase the pressure upon Congress for action 
through a federal amendment. The question of 
woman suffrage was submitted to the voters in 
two states—South Dakota and West Virginia— 
and the proposed amendments were defeated in 
both states, in the first by a small and in the 
second by a heavy majority. That there is any 
real connection between the two issues seems to 
be disproved by the fact that, in South Dakota, 
the same voters who adopted prohibition by a 
large majority defeated suffrage; also that West 
Virginia, which rejected suffrage by a majority 
of about 40,000, is a strong prohibition state. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION. 


The railroad situation is again disturbed and 
may easily become critical. On the one hand, 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Union 
Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific and 
other roads are filing suits attacking the validity 
of the Adamson law. They ask injunctions 
against prosecutions for violating the law until 
its constitutionality has been determined. On 
the other hand, the heads of the railroad brother- 
hoods declare that any action which the Supreme 
Court may take is immaterial, and that any rail- 
road which fails to put the Adamson law into 
effect “will find itself with a strike on its hands, 
law or no law.” They claim that 400,000 rail- 
road men will go on strike January 1, if the 
law is not complied with. 


AN UNINTELLIGIBLE LAW. 

The situation is greatly complicated by the 
fact that no one understands exactly what the 
law means or how it is to be applied. It is gen- 
erally known as an eight-hour law, and it was 
as such that its enactment was urged by the 
President. But, as has been repeatedly ex- 
plained in this column, it is not an eight-hour 
law at all, for the railroad service to which it ap- 
plies is not defined by. hours at all but by the 
number of miles traversed. The conference of 
railroad managers and the railroad brotherhoods, 
held a few days ago, to agree upon the proper 
application of the law, failed to reach any under- 
standing; and President Lee of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen frankly admitted after 
the conference that neither the railroads nor the 
men know definitely how the law should be ap- 
plied. The need of supplementary legislation is 
one of the first problems which will confront 
Congress when it reassembles next month. 


AS TO THE BLACKLIST. 

The British reply to the protest of the United 
States as to the blacklist isa defence of the 
measure on the ground that it is made necessary 
by the war, and that it is entirely within the 
rights of Great Britain as a sovereign state to 
forbid British subjects to trade with firms which 
are found to be assisting or rendering service to 
the enemy. The note points to the fact that 
German business houses in neutral countries 
have been centres of propaganda and <«spionage, 
and have even been used as bases of supply fer 
German cruisers, and that such operations have 
been carried out within the United States itself. 
Assurances are given that neutral commerce 
will be interfered with as little as possible, and 
that Great Britain has no such unworthy end in 
view as the fostering of its own trade at the ex- 
pense of neutrals. 

DEPORTATIONS BY WHOLESALE. 


The deportation of Belgian civilians iuto Ger- 
many for forced labor has reached such propor- 


Continued on page S31. 
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WRITERS AND THEIR WRITINGS 


Continued from page 517. 


heaven; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 

“How charming and full of comfort is” the 
“divine philosophy of poets” for those who 
“stoop” into life’s “dark tremendous sea _ of 
clouds.” They may “press God’s lamp close to” 
their “breasts.” “Its splendor soon or late will 
pierce the gloom.” One poet 
“Finds earth not gray but rosy, 

Heaven not dull but fair of hue,” 
and 
“Smiles to think God’s greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness.” 
“One who never turned his back but marched breast for- 
ward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep 
to wake.” 


GOODBY TO RILEY 


Of all the references to the funcral of James 
Whitcomb Riley nothing so combines pathos 
and humor as the closing lines of Herbert Kauf- 
mann’s tribute to Riley :— 

“When he rode by the other day, 
There wasn’t anything to sav 
But ‘Goodby, Jim, take keer of yourself.’” 


If to anyone this seems sacrilegious we pity 
him. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford, who is now in her 
eighty-first year, has written what she calls “A 
Little Book of Friends.” It contains ac- 
counts of the lives of well-known American 
women whom she has numbered among her 
friends. 

Eliza Calvert Hall, who in private life is Mrs. 
W. A. Obenchain and wife of a Kentucky col- 
lege president, says that she has written her 
last “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” story, and that it 
will be included in her new book, “Clover and 
Blue-Grass.” 

The best sellers in Japan are said to be works 
of history and geography and foreign language 
dictionaries. The Japanese are still diligently 
seeking information about other peoples. 

An O. Henry boom is reported from England. 
Hayden Church, a London correspondent, says 
that a bookseller in the Strand told him he had 
sold 500 copies of O. Henry in less than two 
months. 

Kathleen Norris’s first magazine story was 
sent to the Atlantic Monthly, which rejected it. 
and then in turn to twenty-five other magazines, 
all of which returned it. Then she began at the 
top of her alphabetical list again and sent it a 
second time to the Atlantic Monthly, which 
then accepted and published the story. 

Bertrand W. Sinclair, whose August novel, 
“Big Timber,” is already in its second printing, 
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is a native of Scotland, and spent many years on 
the cattle ranges and in the lumber camps of 
the Northwest. After three years of effort he 
succeeded in breaking into the fiction magazines 
and since 1906 he has supported himself with 
his pen. “Big Timber” and “North of Fifty- 


Three” are his only novels published in book 
form. 


NOT A FAUNTLEROY 


BY EDWARD HYATT 
State Superintendent of California 

A teacher writes about expelling children from 
school, thinks it’s better to send a bad youngster 
away before he demoralizes the whole room. 

Well—maybe so. A teacher has a legal right 
to suspend a pupil, and report the action to the trus- 
tees. Whereupon, the trustees must act, either 
expelling the scholar or restoring him to school. 
But no teacher and no principal can legally expel a 
pupil from school. 

I’m not old enough or wise enough to advise you 
about expelling your had youngster. But I notice 
that good and capable teachers don’t do it. They 
see the event coming away in advance and somehow 
they avoid it. 

Expulsion is at best an evidence of weakness, of 
failure. A school is a place to take children into, 
not to send them out from. Therefore every ex- 
pulsion is by that much a failure. I observe that 
the wise and successful teacher finds a way some- 
how to avoid it. | He manages somehow to keep 
the bad boy in school, complying with the general 
rules for the most part, and going along, getting 
something out of his association with orderly and 
law abiding pupils. Of course, it may be that 
things will get into such a pass that it becomes an 
open rupture, a show down between teacher and 
pupil, and the teacher has to save his face, by force 
or by sending the pupil away. The experienced 
teacher, however, wise in human nature, in some 
way foresees the storm and forestalls it. 

Of course it may be that you can’t make a 
Fauntleroy of your bad boy. Maybe it isn’t desirable 
that you should. The world is run by the stiff- 
willed, stubborn folks, who insist on their rights 
and stand up in time of trouble for their convictions. 
This kind makes the schoolmaster’s life a burden, 
especially the one who isn’t “onto his job.” These 
courageous children are likely to pit their wills 
against the teacher’s, they do not conform easily, 
they are hard to convince of anything. They are 
troublesome, they make so much bother. 

Nevertheless, they are the very ones most need- 
ing the teacher’s care and attention. They are, 
perhaps, of more significance to the world than the 
lovely, complaisant children who always have their 
hair parted, their waists starched and their shoes 
blacked, who always have a laugh on tap for 
teacher’s smallest jest, who never question anything 
and who always accept everything. 

These Little Lord Fauntleroys constitute an easy 
school to teach, but when they get out in the real 
world, how about it then? The rough world calls 
for an admixture of blood and iron in the veins of 
those who go ahead.—Blue Bulletin. 
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OUTLINE OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY FOR ALL GRADES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


BY ELLEN TORELLE 


In recent years a demand has arisen for school- 
room instruction in subjects that equip the young 
for the work and responsibilities of life. Much 
has been accomplished in the direction of voca- 
tional and industrial education, but instruction in 
the fundamentals of right living is still neglected 
although it is rightfully a first essential in the edu- 
cation of the child, whether considered as an in- 
dividual or as a member of society. The needs 
of the child in this direction can be met in large 
part by a course in elementary biology (science of 
life) extending through the grades and applied 
to problems of human life treated in such sub- 
jects as physiology, hygiene, sanitation, civics and 
elementary sociology. 

The following outline suggests what may be 
made a regular subject for study in the schools, to 
supplement or supplant the so-called nature-study, 
now included in the curricula of most schools but 
usually neglected. It differs in method from 
those in present use in that the work is so arranged 
that it is progressive in each grade and progresses 
from grade to grade, the work of eight grades 
forming a unit; it makes application to problems 
of the individual human life and to organized so- 
ciety ; it is definite, so that teachers know just what 
to teach and pupils are enabled to concentrate their 
attention. The material required is easily ob- 
tainable and selected with a view to the mental de- 
velopment and active interests of the pupils in each 
grade. The work forms a logical, necessary and 
natural foundation for subsequent study of physi- 
ology, hygiene, horticulture, agriculture, history, 
civics and for those who continue in school, for 
sociology, psychology and ethics. It also furnishes 
material for language lessons, geography and 
numbers, and is a means of teaching drawing, 
painting and modeling. The subject stimulates 
original, independent thought as few other sub- 
jects do. It widens the horizon of the child’s 
mind, shows him his place in the universe, and 
reveals the beauty of common things. 

For the use of teachers, the outline, which is 
here presented in abstract, has been greatly am- 
plified, and suggestions for the collection and use 
of material, directions for employing the time and 
meeting the interest of pupils outside of school 
hours, and reference to chapter and page of text 
or reference book are given. 

First Grade :—- 

Drawings of leaves of plants from lower to 

higher forms. 

Stories of where they grow. 

Outdoor observation of plants on which the 

leaves grow. 

Apply lessons to personal hygiene throughout 

the year. 


Second Grade :— 

Draw stem and roots of type forms of plants 
from lower to higher forms. 

Stories of how these grow. 

Application to personal hygiene throughout the 
year. 

Third Grade :-— 

Draw flower and fruit of type forms from 
lower to higher forms. 

Stories of why these exist. 

Outdoo: observation. 

Application to personal hygiene. 

Fourth Grade 

Observe and make color sketches of birds (liv- 
ing Or mounted specimens ). 

Stories of how and where different birds live; 
their food, migrations, nesting, etc. 

Application to home and home sanitation. 

Fifth Grade :— 

Study and sketch type forms of insects. 

Stories of insect life. 

Outdoo? observation. 

Application to community sanitation. 

Sixth Grade :— 

Type forms of plants from the lowest to the 
highest; how they live and grow. 

Application in elementary ethnology; divisions 
of mankind; origin; distribution; relations. 

Outside observation of the distribution of 
plants. 

Seventh Grade :— 

Type forms of animals from the lowest to the 
highest ; how they grow and maintain them- 
selves. 

Outside observation of the distribution of ani- 
mals. 

Application in beginnings of social institutions. 

Eighth Grade :—- 

Social plants and animals. 

Outdoor observation of bees, ants, wasps and 
plant societies. 

Application in elementary civics. 


MATERIALS. 


Living or prepared specimens are to be used tor 
study and observation. The pupils will draw and 
describe that which is presented. Textbooks to 
be used only in the upper grades and for the pur- 
pose of summarizing and showing relationship of 
the objects studied. 


EQUIPMENT. 


1. In the first four grades: Drawing materials; 
notebooks; living or prepared specimens. 

2. In the upper four grades: One dissecting 
lens for each pupil. One compound microscope 
in each school building. Mounted needles, ete. 
Notebooks; drawing materials. 


_ "neste the body but do not baby it. A human being is entitled to living and working con- 
diticr- -* '---* a5 good as are required by productive poultry and dairy animals.—Anti-Tubercu- 
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KNOWLEDGE OF STAMMERING FOR 
TEACHERS 


BY ERNEST TOMPKINS, M. E. 
Los Angeles 
No teacher is properly prepared for duty with- 
“out the knowledge that stammering is contagious 
and should be suppressed, and that the suppression 
brings about the recovery of the stammering child. 

The contagiousness may be proved by allowing 
imitation of a stammering child; but obviously it 
is better to trust authority for that than to en- 
danger the-child’s future happiness. 

Since teachers are expected to guard against 
contagion in the schools, some steps must be taken 
in regard to stammering. Exclusion is out of the 
question, and segregation is costly and incon- 
venient; so the prohibition of stammering on 
school property is necessary. 

The recovery of the stammering child will be 
evident soon after the stammering is prohibited. 
It is unnecessary—and perhaps better not—to men- 
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tion the explanation of the recovery. It is inde- 
pendent of any and all theories in regard to 
stammering ; and since the main question is the sup- 
pression of the disorder nothing is to be gained by 
inviting controversy which might cloud the ques- 
tion. The prohibition of stammering is necessary 
for the protection of the non-stammering child, 
regardless of the stammering child; but it is a 
happy coincidence that it works for the recovery 
of the latter. 
The stammering child should be told kindly that 
in the interest of the other children and in his own 
interest, he should decline to stammer; that when 
the inclination comes to him he should desist from 
speaking, no matter what he is saying; that he may 
write or make signs or desist from all talking if he 
is so inclined; that he will be relieved of all re- 
quired talking; and that he may write his recita- 
tions. That applies to the stammering. But when 
he speaks spontaneously he should have patient at- 
tention. Indeed, the spontaneous  utterances— 
short at first—are necessary for his recovery. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. By Edgar W. Knight, Trinity College, 
North Carolina. With contributions by James Y. 
Joyner, state superintendent, and N. W. Walker, state 
inspector of high schools. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 380 pp. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Every state needs a book like this and every teacher 
and school officer of the state needs to come under its 
inspiration and to know it in detail, and no one in any 
state can be an intelligent student of education in the 
United States without knowing the essential features of 
every state educationally. No state has a more com- 
plete, interesting and everyway satisfactory presenta- 
tion of itself educationally than has North Carolina in 
this book by Edgar W. Knight, and there are features 
of the bookmaker’s art which give it unusual value 
pedagogically. 


LISTENING LESSONS IN MUSIC. Graded for 
Schools by Agnes Moore Fryberger. Introduction by 
Osbourne McConathy. New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Company. Cloth. 264 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Few books that have come to our desk have received 
as warm a welcome as did “Listening Lessons in 
Music.” Readers of the Journal of Education realize 
the personal interest that public school music has for us. 
Eighteen years ago an address we made at the National 
Education Association ran through several editions, and 
was the first plea for music in the public schools that 
had any such general circulation, and many cities we 
were assured were aided in the introduction by that 
address. Since then we have had several addresses is- 
sued along that line. Three years ago at the National 
Federation of Music Clubs our address centred around 
“Listening Lessons in Music,” though we had no such 
effective phrases as this. 

Now for the first time we have a book that not only 
does that which we suggested, but goes infinitely farther 
and grades such lessons in listening most. skilfully 
and arouses interest in many ways suggested by the 
listening, even to the point of giving fascinating facts 
about popular songs of various kinds. 


CONVERGING PATHS. By E. T. Campagnac, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 116 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The English school man writes in a style wholly dif- 
ferent from anything written by an American, and it is 


correspondingly charming, having much the same fasci- 
nation that dialect has when it is almost classic. 

Personally we find this book, especially the chapter on 
“Standard of Taste and Morals,” irresistibly attractive 
in its point of view and in its literary style. It is as 
classic as the essays of Carlisle and more inspiriting. 
It is one of the essays that we would not like to have 
missed. 


FRENCH READER. By William Koren and Percy 
Chapman of Princeton University. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 290 pp. 

The name of Mr. Koren on the title page of this new 
elementary French Reader leads those who are ac- 
quainted with his excellent French composition to ex- 
pect a book in which good sense and lack of frills are 
dominant characteristics. The expectation is agreeably 
realized. The reader contains about 170 pages of fairly 
easy French, grouped under six general headings. Part 
1 is devoted to history, and contains eleven selections 
from such writers as Blanchet, Lavisse and Pinard, the 
topics treated varying from Charlemagne to the French 
Revolution, with selections on “Feudalism,” “The First 
Crusade,” “Dugueschn” and “Joan of Arc.” Part 2, 
“Fables and Legends,” consists of folk-stories by Gas- 
ton Paris, Theuriet, Zola and from Bretton folklore. 
Part 3, memoirs, embraces two selections from the 
memoirs of Alexandre Dumas. Part 4, newspapers, 
contains fifteen selections from Parisian newspapers 
such as Le Temps, Le Figaro, Le Matin, all dealing 
with the present war. Part 5, “Contes,” consists of four 
stories by Courier, Coppée, Theuriet and Daudet (La 
derniére classe). Part 6, poetry, contains poems by 
Aicard, Coppée, Béranger and Hugo. It will be evident 
from this summary that the material is varied, of inter- 
est, and from the best authors. The editors have pro- 
vided a table of irregular verbs and a full vocabulary in 
which is found all the explanatory matter usually given 
in the form of notes. The book is broad enough to sat- 
isfy the most varied requirements, and of uniform ex- 
cellence in style and content of the selections. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING AND MANAGE- 
MENT. A Standard Training Course. By James 
McConaughy, Dr. James L. McConaughy, Dart- 

_ mouth College, and Harry Edwards Bartow, Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

Cloth binding. Price, 40 cénts, net. Paper Cover. 

Price, 25 cents, postpaid. : 

Dr. James L. McConaughy of Dartmouth College 1s 
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well and favorably known to the readers of the Journal 
of Education, and any Sunday School or other literature 
which he has a hand in producing is sure to be sound 
pedagogically. One of the best signs of the times is 
tthe way Sunday School teachers are accepting and seek- 


ing training for that work from successful leaders in ~ 


other educational fields. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS. By Richard_T. 
7h. Third edition. Revised by Drs. Richard T. Ely, 
Thomas S. Adams, Max O. Lorenz and Allyn A. 
Young. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 

2.10. 

: notable quartette have completely revised a notably 
valuable book on one of the great issues of the day. 
Everything in fact and thought, in philosophy and sci- 
sence has been brought down to date. 

Recent legislation on transportation—not the most 
recent in this case—insurance, socialism, industries and 
agriculture is incorporated in facts and duly influences 
the color of comment. 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD ADVANCED LITER- 
ARY READER. Part One. By Ella Flagg Young 
and Walter Taylor Field. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 400 pp. 

This is a very valuable book. School Readers for the 
upper grades are all remarkable books, but this is one 
of the most remarkable of them all. There are sixty- 
three classic selections from forty-one masters, classi- 
ed as “Outdoor Life in America,” “American History, 
“Peace and War,” and groupings as to literary periods. 
It is a book that wins all students as it does adults 
because it is literature, and it is literature introducing 
the world of literature. See the editorial on “School 
Readers” in this issue of the Journal of Education. 


‘TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL LATIN. By Josiah B. 
Game. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Cloth. 
Chicago University has specialized on training its 

students in the classics in the learning of Latin so as to 
read Latin as Latin, seeing the meaning in Latin phrase 
before translating it into formal English. This is the 
demand of the times. It is useless, or near useless, to 
learn Latin if the reading of Latin as Latin has no sig- 
nificance until it has been laboriously translated. Pro- 
fessor Game has presented the Chicago spirit of learn- 
ing Latin. 


ARTISTIC AND DECORATIVE STENCILLING. 
By George Ashdown Audsley and Berthold Audsley. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated with 27 full-page plates. Price, $1. 

Whoever inspires an artisan to become an artist and 
trains him to create the ideal from the real is scarcely 
less serviceable to his fellow men than he who makes 
the mechanical artistic, as has been done by the Auds- 
leys in making stencilling artistic and decorative. 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN. By Laura I. Baldt. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 7 colored 
plates. 262 illustrations in text. 454 pp. Price, net, 


This is one of the most elaborate “Home Manuals” 
that has come to our desk. It is elaborate in the ex- 
treme. It has covered more ground than any similaf 
book, and every phase of the work has been dealt with 
in a masterful way. It is constructive in the fullest 
sense. It leaves nothing unsaid that needs to be said to 
‘enable any intelligent woman to do anything in the 
routine sewing of the home or in giving an artistic 
effect to any phase of the work. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE and THE TRAVEL- 
LER. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By 
Thomas Gray. Edited by Louise Pound. 

Boston: Ginn and Company. Price, 25 cents. 

It is convenient for teacher and pupil to have these 
favorite poems under one cover. And the biographical 
sketches and the critical notes are of great value in be- 
coming acquainted with these English classics. The 
book should be in every school and private library. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND SANI- 
TATION. By Louis J. Rettger, Ph.D., State Normal 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana. New York; A. S. 
Barnes Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 383 pp. 

. This is an attractive presentation of all the latest vital 

facts in physiology and sanitation from the standpoint 

of the school, the home and the community. 


DANIEL DEFOE—HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Wil- 
liam P. Trent. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. With portrait. 

_ There is no question but that Professor Trent of 

Columbia University knows more of Daniel Defoe than 

does any other American, but we wonder how many 


.Persons in this busy age will find time to read 329 


pages about even as interesting a writer as Defoe, 
even when he is portrayed as graphically-as by Wil- 
liam P. Trent. 


THE JOY OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. By 
Arthur L. Salmon. Chicago: Forbes & Company. 
Holiday binding. Price, 75 cents. 

Any sentimental man or woman, young or old (and 
who has not a vein of sentiment more or less sensi- 
tive?) will relish this exquisite grouping of classic and 
modern sentiment on the joy of love and friendship. 
LETTERS OF POLLY, THE PIONEER. By Stella 

Humphrey Nida. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

These letters of Polly, written to a younger brother 
and sister back East, portray the pioneer life of a cen- 
tury ago with true and vivid effect. Resourcefulness in 
the absence of luxuries and even of necessities makes an 
entertaining story for young and old. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. Book One. B 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. [Illustrated by Frederic 
A. Nagler Springfield: Milton Bradley Com any. 
This little book for supplementary reading in the first 

and second grades is a collection of old-time stories of 

“Chicken Little,” “The Little Red Hen,” “How the Fir 

Tree Became the Christmas Tree,” and others that we 

have not heard for many days. A book that fills a need 

wherever there are children in school or home. 


A CHILD’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. By William 
Lewis Nida and Stella Humphrey Nida. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Company. Illustrated. Price, 36 cents. 
Children of the second and third grades will find this 

adaptation of the more philosophical, original Crusoe 
interesting. It possesses all the elements of a perfect 
child’s story, with its methods of life in the open. At 
the close there are suggestions to teachers for making 
each chapter useful either in reading, geography or 
general information, with discussion by the class. 


NUMBER STORIES. By Ahambra G. Deming. Chi- 
cago: Beckley-Cardy Company. Cloth. 205 pp. 
There is nothing abstract in arithmetic as it is studied 

in these stories. It is good arithmetje and good stories, 

good domestic science, good agriculture and good study 
of industry. 


WEAVER’'S NEW SCHOOL SONGS. By Thomas B. 
Weaver. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. Price, 
16 cents. 

Simple, melodious songs and song dialogues for dif- 
ferent seasons and holidays are found in this collection. 
Some from the Boy Scouts, others for groups of few or 
many girls, and several wit.. the dramatic action accom- 
panying. A convenient book to have when a new song is 
needed for either the recreation of children or as part 
of an entertainment. 


TOLD BY THE SANDMAN. By Abbie Phillips 
Walker. Illustrated by Rhoda C. Chase. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

Charming little stories for reading aloud or for mem- 
orizing, and entertaining to the reader as well as to the 
listener. Interesting and welcome at any hour. 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, Wc. Ask 
MURINE EYE KEMEDY ©O., CHIVAGO, for k of the Eye 


free. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 

27-29: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
S.ate Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 


27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association Watertown. 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


27-29: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Missoula. Superinten- 
dent John Dietrich, Helena, presi- 
dent; H. W. Swain, Helena, secre- 
tary. 


28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, ichmond. J. 

secretary, Rich- 
mond. 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh. 


29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. E. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Forth Worth. 
Nat Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


30-December 2: National Council of 
“eachers of English, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. James Fleming 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
‘*hicago, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


1: Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Boston. Frederic W. Plum- 
mer, Fall River, secretary. 

1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles, presi- 
dent, Stillwater; B.C. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 


1-2: Western Ohio Superintendents 
Round Table, Dayton, O. Super- 
intendent . W. Cookson, Troy, 
O., president; Professor H. S. 
Guiler, Oxford, O., chairman execu- 
tive committee. 


2:Massachusetts Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers. Boston Public 
Library lecture hall. Leonard O. 
Packard, Boston Normal School, 
chairman of executive committee. 


New England  Association..of 
Teachers of English. Central High 
School, Springfield. Principal Wil- 
liam C. Hill, Central High School, 
Springfield, secretary. 


20-22: Utah Educational Association. 
Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
tendent E. G. Gowans, president. 


27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading, president: J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


27-29: Modern Language Association 

of America. Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (Central Division, 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University. Chicago, I11.) 


27-29: Tllinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 


28-30: Associated Academic  Princi- 
pals. Svracuse. N. Y. W. H. Mc- 
Clelland. principal high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


JANUARY. 


13: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall. Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. VY. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
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Practical Economy 


Baking powders made from alum or 
phosphate may be bought for a trifle less 
than Royal Baking Powder, which is made 
from cream of tartar, derived from grapes. 

Alum powders are not only cheap, but 
they differ greatly in leavening power. 

If a cheap baking powder is used for a 
fine cake and the cake turns out a failure 


there is a waste of costly materials worth 
more than a whole can of the cheap bak- 


ing powder. 


Royal Baking Powder produces the 
finest food, and its use therefore, results in 


an actual saving. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York 


fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


NEW ENGLANE STATES. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The lovers of 
the Green Mountains have never 
been so enthusiastic as now over 
the charm of these matchless hills. 
On October 24 a section of the 
Green Mountain Club was organized 
in New York City with Professor 
Will S. Monroe of Montclair, New 
Jersey, as president. It started with 
eighty-nine members and with en- 
thusiasm vastiy greater. Among 
the charter members of the New 
York section are an unusually large 
number of men and women of 
prominence—Judge Harrington Put- 
nam of the supreme court of New 
York and formerly president of the 
American Alpine Society; President 
John Henry MacCracken of Lafay- 
ette Coalleve: Professors H. R. Mus- 
sey and Professor T. Reed Powell 
of Columbia University: Captain 
Herbert Wheaton Congdon of the 
Twenty-third New York Infantrv; 
Henry E. Armstrong. editor of the 
New York Sun: LeRoy Jeffers of 
the New York Public Library and 
secretary of the Allied Mountains 
societies of America; Caspar Wistar 
Hodgson, president of the World 
Rook Companv: Professor Howard 
R. Woolston of the College of the 
City .of New York: William M. 
Rockwell of Charles Scribner's 
Sons; Mortimer Bishop, president 
of the New York branch of the An- 
palachian Mountain Club: Walter G. 
Holmes, editor of Ziegler’s Maga- 
zine for the Blind; Principal Arthur 
L. Janes of the Brooklyn Boys’ 
High School; Miss Mary L. Jobe, 
a well-known mountain climber; Dr. 


Gertrude Edmund, lecturer in New 
York University. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


GREENFIEI.D. About 400 teach- 
ers attended the annual convention 
of the Franklin County Teachers’ 
Association held November 3. Two 
general addresses were given: One 
by Alfred H. Evans of Northam 
ton, on “The Rich Poor and 
Poor Rich,” and one by Professor 
James L. McConaughy of Dart- 
mouth on “Habit and Memory in 
the Schoolroom.” Department con- 
ferences were held under the heads 
of High School, Grammar Sch 
Primary School, Music, Art 
Rural Sections. 

Among prominent educators tak- 
iny nart in the several conferences 
were: Professor John Phelan of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Superintendent Francis S. Brick, 
Turners Falls; Superintendent J. F. 
Scully, Brockton; Superintendent 
James Chalmers, Fitchburg; Miss 
Hannah P. Waterman, North 
Adams Normal School; Miss Nellie 
H. Cole, North Adams Normal 
School; Miss Bridget A. Ryan, 
Hadley, Massachusetts; George L. 
Farley, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; Superintendent W. 
Orance. 

The following officers were 
elected: President, Superintendent 
Arthur W. Smith, Shelburne Falls;: 

=casidents,  Svnerintendent W. 
E. Nims, Orange; S. W. Cummings, 
Deerfield: Superintendent F. 
Brick, Turners’ Falls; secretary, 
Miss Annie Foley, Greenfield; treas- 
Sunerintendent T. P. Davisom 
Charlemont; executive committee, 
Principal J. V. Jewett, Greenfield; 
Principal Keating, Turners Falls; 
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TEACHERS 


NOW Is The 


to register for emergency posi- 
tions. December and January 
are busy months with us. 


Send for blank at once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 


Superintendent H. C. Bales, Deer- 
field. 

A dental clinic has just been 
started in the Greenfield schools. 
The clinic is at present supported 
by the Woman’s Club, Mothers’ 
Club and Catholi¢é Woman’s Club. A 
dental office has been fitted up in 
one of the Central School buildings, 
where the clinic is held each Thurs- 
day afternoon. The local dentists 
take turns in conducting the clinic. 
At present the teeth of the children 
in the second grades are being ex- 
amined. The examination is free. 
Children come from their various 
school buildings in charge of the 
kindergarten teachers, in groups of 
ten or twelve each. About thirty-six 
are examined at each clinic. 

A record of the condition of the 
teeth is kept which will serve as a 
basis of a report to the parent. Af- 
ter being notified the parent may 
employ his own dentist or take ad- 
vantage of the clinic at a reduced 
rate. 

A social worker of the Woman's 
Club will do the follow-up work 
and try to have all parents give at- 
tention to their children’s teeth. The 
dental work is not free, but is done 
at a reduced rate. 

DEERFIELD. Harold C. Bales, 
Dartmouth College, 1909, has been 
appointed superintendent of schools 
in the Deertield, Sunderland, Con- 
way and Whately district. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. The itemized 
salary budget is as fol- 
Ows 


To pay teachers in 


COURTEOUS! 


Time 


B-46 7-16 


Day elementary schools $26,629,569 


Day high schools..... 5,960,197 
Training schools’ for 

302,653 
Vocational schools.. 208,028 
Parental and truant 

General supervision. 383,409 
Attendance officers... 202,950 
Evening schools (trade 

high and elementary) 819,356 
Vacation schools, play- 

grounds, evening play- 

grounds, recreation cen- 

tres, baths and after- 

school athletics...... 63,680 
Cooperative classes 

(children half time in 

school, half time in 

industrial establish- 

Continuation classes 

(classes in industrial 

establishment, stores, 

23,040 
ALBANY. The recent convoca- 


tion proposed revision of the Eng- 
lish syllabus for secondary schools. 
The new syllabus in its final form 
will apply to the class entering 
high school in September, 1917. 
The revision of the syllabus has 
been undertaken in the spirit that 
was evidenced in the convocation. 
Attention is given not to written 
Fnglish alone but to spoken oral 
English and to the pictured word in 
dramatic presentation. Literature 
is presented as a vital, living ele- 
ment in business and life. Current 
standards of speech and writing are 
emphasized equally with part stand- 
ards. A-large element of freedom 
and choice in selection of reading 


Lack of Phosphates in the Human 


Body causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the 
bodily economy, and are always present, 
in normal health. When severe head- 
aches, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memo- 
ry, nervousness, a™d similar symptoms 
assert themselves, it incicates a probable 
depletion of the phosphates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies 
brain, nerves and blood with the neces- 
sary ‘phosphates in a convenient form, 
readily assimilated. 
to the nerves, stimulates the secretory 
glands, and increases mental and physi- 
cal activities. 

Sufferers from mental and nervous ex- 
haustion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 


Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, 
giving valuable information. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


It acts as a nutrient 


matter is introduced that the re- 
public of letters may not continue 
to be itself thought to be the ex- 
clusive property or possession of a 
few. 

The aims of the suggested courses 
are defined as follows :— 

1. To deepen and enrich the im- 
aginative and emotional life of the 
pupil. 

2. To cultivate high ideals of life 
and conduct by arousing an admira- 
tion for the great personalities of 
literature and for the deeds of noble 
character. 

3. To give a knowledge of books 
and the power to read them with 
appreciation. 

4. To improve the power of self- 
expression by stimulating thought 
and by supplying information and 
models of construction. 

The purpose of the course in oral 
expression is to train pupils :— 

1. To read ordinary prose 
poetry aloud 
pressively. 

2. To say whatever they may 
have to say in clear, orderly fashion 
with good enunciation and correct 
pronunciation. 

3. To take part creditably in any 
sort of public speaking to which the 
average high school graduate is 
likely to be called. The syllabus 
recognizes that in life, oral expres- 
sion is used much more extensively 
than written expression and should 
therefore be given much attention. 
The mechanics of speech, breathing 
and vocalization, public speaking, 
debate work and dramatic presenta- 
tion receive attention, and the 
recommendation is made that the 
public appearance of pupils on pub- 


and 
inteliigently and ex- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


New Free Text Book 
Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling | 

OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS | 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 


lic occasions be provided for and 
encouraged. 

The syllabus provides for instruc- 
tion in grammar, but the emphasis 
is laid not in formal grammar so 
much as to secure drill in those 
phases of grammatical study that 
actually affect the ordinary speech 
and writing of the pupil and to de- 
velop the power of thought. Formal 
grammatical study is made subordi- 
nate to the study of literature and 
of composition. 

In the preparation of the syllabus 
the recommendations of the com- 
mission of the N. E. A. on the re- 
organization of secondary educa- 
tion and of the National Council of 
English Teachers have been care- 


fully considered and in_ part 
adopted. 
The spirit of the Fifty-second 


Convocation has in some degree 
been made flesh in the proposed 
English syllabus and we bespeak 
for it careful examination and frank 
criticism. 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY 


Box, three dozen branches beautiful holly with 
clusters of brilliant red berries, prepaid, parcel post, 
$1.00. 6 boxes, $5.00. Lovely bouquet mistletoe full of 
waxen white berries also hanging moss included if 
order is received by December 1. Will ship any date 
in December. 

By breaking up small you may send your pupils 
home happy the Friday before Christmas with a 
buttonhole bouquet of holly, and then have enough 
left for yourself. 

A Montana teacher writes: Box of holly came in per- 
fect condition. My pupils were delighted. Many had 
never szen mistletoe and some had never seen holly. 

Miss L. A. U., Hysham, Montana. 


Address P. C. SQUIRES, Garland, N. C 


Government Jobs for Teachers— 
$100 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The positions to be filled pay 
from $1,200 to $1,800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R221, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA. Miss Leta E. Kep- 
hart’s English language class in the 
Altoona night school contains sev- 
enty-six adult aliens, representing 
seven different nationalities—Ger- 
mans, Austrians, Russians, Italians, 
Polanders, Greeks and Irish. The 
students do not seem to have any 
difficulty getting along well to- 
gether, notwithstanding the fact 
that most of the mother countries 
are at war. They are more inter- 
ested in the English language, as a 
step in the direction of American 
citizenship, than they are in the 
struggle abroad. 


SWARTHMORE. The forty-sev- 
enth anniversary of the founding of 
Swarthmore College was celebrated 
recently by more than 2,000 people. 
Alumni, students and _ friends 
thronged the shaded walks and 
united in doing honor to the mem- 
ory of those who had founded the 


institution. Dr. Joseph Swain, 
president of the college, and 
President W. H. P. Faunce of 


Brown University, the speaker of 
the occasion, headed the academic 
procession from Parrish Hall to the 
open-air auditorium. Here under 
the russet autumn trees, President 
Faunce delivered his address on 
“The Task of the Pioneers.” 

Dr. Faunce laid especial emphasis 
on the need of pioneers in the field 
of human relations, who should 
lead the way out of provincialism 
and isolation into the international 
mind. “We want to trade with the 
Orient,” said the speaker, “but we 
are not willing to take time to un- 
derstand it. But we can never ex- 
change goods with any nation till 
we have exchanged ideas. Never- 
theless, we want uo man in 
America unless his political alle- 
giance is undivided, unless America 
is first in his heart and mind.” 

LAWRENCEVILLE. At a meet- 
ing of the School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation of Tioga County during in- 
titute week at Wellsboro, among the 
resolutions adopted was the follow- 
ing :— 

Whereas, The enforcement of the 
present law relative to the vaccina- 
tion of school children is a menace 
to the welfare of our public schools 
a principle of personal liberty, 

e it 


- — 


Resolved, That we stand unalter- 
ably opposed to the vaccination 
law in its present form, and would 
advise the repeal or amendment of 
the law. That, if enforced at all, it 
be left to the discretion of the 
school directors of the districts to 
enforce the law only when the pub- 
lic health is actually threatened by 
smallpox. 

LANCASTER. The first Cen- 
tralized Rural High School in Lan- 
caster County just completed at 
Gap, the township capital, was re- 
cently dedicated. It is built on the 
most approved plans and is modern 
in every respect, with five rooms, 
as many teachers and an enrollment 
of 170 pupils. The cost of erection 
and grounds was about $24,000. 
The children to be transported by 
vehicle are hauled to and from 
school in two large buses, while 
such as attend the high school at 
» White Horse are conveyed in auto- 
mobiles. . 

The children have the advantages 
ot eraded work, while the conven- 
iences, uniform heating, splendid 
ventilation, and perfect light, which 


the new building affords, not only 
add to their comfort, but tend to 
make them more diligent in their 


studies. 

The first thought of wiping out 
the little red schoolhouse on the 
hill and transporting children long 
distances in winter and at consid- 


erable expense to the townships 
seemed objectionable, and _ the 
Pronosition invariably with 


violent opposition, but as people sat 
down to reason together and dis- 
cuss the beneficent features of the 
progressive idea the advantages of 
corraling the children in one mod- 
ern building became apparent, and 
neighborhoods adopting the method 
will never go back to the old way. 

PHILADELPHIA. Ten schools 
have been selected by the board of 
superintendents of public schools in 


Cards and Other Supls 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BINDING A SPECIALTY. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
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which the concentration of the sev- 
enth and eighth grade schools, un- 
der departmental instruction, will 
be tried with a view to reorganiz- 
ing the elementary system. One 
school has been chosen in each of 
the city school districts, and each 
school will have ten classes of sev- 
enth and eighth grade scholars, 
who will be drawn from the sur- 
rounding eighth-grade schools. 

The experiment was tried in the 
Blaine School last term, when it 
was demonstrated that by teaching 
ten schools of seventh and eighth 
grades in one building the classes 
could be taught in nine rooms and 
with nine teachers, at a saving to 
the city of $9,000 for the extra 
room and $1,000 for the salary of 
the teacher. The children who were 
sent to these classes were so dis- 
tributed that none had to walk more 
than seven blocks from their 
homes. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


CHICKASHA. This city has the 
first fully-equipped and appointed 
new junior high school building in 
the state, and one of the best in the 
United States. Superintendent Wil- 
liam F. Ramey has been here for 
several years, and he _ has_ spelled 
Progress with a large “P” from the 
first. 

TULSA. The Home Economics 
Department began three years ago 
with three teachers and now it has 
ten. Aside from the regular class work 
it has succeeded in simplifying and 
economizing in high school dress 
until this year the senior girls have 
adopted a standard style, the Peter 
Thompson, colored for regular 
school wear and white for evening 
schoo! functions. 

The domestic science division has 
together with its regular class work 
served a number of dinners and 
luncheons, regular luncheons having 
been served to the high school 
faculty once each week by an ad- 
vanced class. The entire department 
has served approximately 150 peo- 
ple at banquets on various occasions 
such as the Rotary Club of the city, 
all of the teachers in honor of the 
state superintendent and other dis- 
tinguished visitors at various times. 
Although the subject is elective in 
the high school ninety per cent. of 
the girls are enrolled in that depart- 
ment. At the Oklahoma State Fair 
in September the girls took both 
first and second prize in high school 
dressmaking, first prize art 
needlework, second prize in milli- 
nery, first prize in canning and sec- 
ond prize in preserving. In_ the 
Home Economics faculty there are 
representatives of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago, 
Stout Institute, Kansas State Man- 
ual Training Normal and Ohio State 
University. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. Reading of 
the Bible and recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer at the opening of the 
public schools in Caddo Parish is 
prohibited under a decision of the 
supreme court of Louisiana. 
The plaintiffs were of the Catholic 
and Jewish beliefs, and argu- 
ments before the court have 
been based almost entirely upon re- 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « » 


EBEMERSO-N 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 


todevelop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, D 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—I bought a copy of ey be eur last conv j 
_& ! I bought y of nvention, and have just finishe 
— . to my new class. I believe it been a great help to me in the discipline . 
my school, and one a in particular has been entirely reformed by its influence. ARTO 
is responsible for much of the good spirit which now exists jn our schoolroom. _ 


The pupils wish to own copies for themselves ’ 
and if rill le 
will send the money at once. : ery 


Methuen, Mass. , October 19, 116, Racuer Cor.iss 


ARLO is a reader for upper-third, and fourth grades. It offers a revi 
’ i of a general 
vocabulary, based en the principal first and second yin in ae y y 
forthe rely free from technivality of any sort. 
e letter above 18 only one testimonial among many to th J 
book has over children. Can your schools afford to be without it . ee an 
ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades , 
up - By Bertha B. and 
Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles Copelan ji : 
THe RIVERDALE Press. 


ligious views. The court held that 


the plea of the Catholic plaintiff that WaT “8 
“the reading of the Bible would be ng abmgen Course for 


contrary to the dictates of his con- teachers in Junior High Schools. A. 
science,” was “not clear.’ Two ©- BOYDEN, Principal. 

Jewish complainants attacked the 
New Testament and were upheld. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGB- 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
ILLINOIS Department for the pedagogical and 
techni 

DECATUR. Seventy teachers nical training of teachers of the 
gave a banquet to H. B. Wilson of commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 

Topeka, who was for a long time ™am, Principal. 
superintendent of this city. ‘Lhe oc- 
casion was his return to the city to 


address the teachers. “Wehave SUCH SPLENDID RESULTS 
from 
IOWA. te” ‘GROSS’ DRAWING GLAS 


M we will get another order and will use it in all 
Huftalen of Manchester has been grades of the training school and in the normal 
president of the rural section of classes. I fully agree with you that depending on 
the State Association for seven Measurements Makes One a Slave 
consecutive years and has seen the andkills the spirit of art. | thank you for having 


section grow from an enrollment given my teaching 
of ae ae one of 600. anew help and an Impulse Back to Life.” 


DES MOINES. The report of the _ state Normal Dak. 
educational commission appointed “I would hardly know how to do without 
by the United States commissioner it.”—Erra E. Boora, College of the Pacific, 
of education to make a survey of ance = _ 

conditions and problems in Iowa’s average’ 
state institutions of learning was talented high School graduates drawing Glass 
given out last week by the state and Case 75 cents. Drawing and Painting Glass 


and Case $1.25. Add postage for 2 Ibs. 
board of education, at whose re- Gents to checks. 


quest the commission was ap- 4 K CROSS, Copley Sq., Box 122, Boston, Mass 


pointed, and the survey made. The 


CENTRAL STATES. 


a) At Last! A Perfect Duplicator ; 
> 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings 
Lessons, etc., on the “*Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or 
gelatine. Always “Remember the Modern Duplicator.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
““Modern’’ Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on { 
Duplicator, and a ne copy is transferréd to the Duplicator, remove letter } 


and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more 
colors at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times 
each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 
10 cent, or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 

E., DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. { 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "ost" 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., £09 Title Blog, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


MISS &. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-tix years of succersiulexperience 


Gstablished 1890 


© BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


report contains a number of criti- 
cisms of the state institutions as at 
present operated and makes recom- 
mendation for the betterment of 
conditions which, the report says, 
are “hostile to the well being of 
Iowa state educational institutions.” 

One recommendation which will 
attract attention is that which 
recommends the “temporary dis- 
continuance of football (and per- 
haps baseball) games between the 
state university and the state col- 
lege of agriculture at Ames.” 

In its recommendation, the com- 
mission says :— 

“The commission has already sev- 
eral times referred to the unfortu- 
nate bitterness which characterizes 
the attitude of the partisans of 
each of the state institutions toward 
those of the other. It represents 
a devastating blight fastened upon 
the whole educational system of 
the state. The commission recom- 
mends the temporary discontinu- 
ance of intercollegiate football (and 
perhaps baseball) between Iowa 
state university and the Iowa state 
college. The commission is reli- 
ably informed that the annual foot- 
ball game between those institu- 
tions is the occasion of the revival 
of feuds. Charges and counter 
charges and the reassertion of dif- 
ferences and criticisms which at 
best have only a poor reason for 
existence. That form of loyalty 
cannot of itself in the long run be 
a good thing for the state or its in- 
stitutions.” 

The matter of duplication, which 
caused a fight which was carried to 
the legislature four years ago, was 
taken up by the report, which 
stated :— 

“We are not able to convince our- 
selves that there can be any justi- 
fication for sweeping duplication in 
the range of advanced professional 
work. It would strike every un- 
biased observer as absurd that there 
should be two medical schools con- 
ducted by the state at different 
points. It would seem equally ab- 


surd to conduct two law schools. 
The commission also is of the opin- 
ion that the continuance of two 
schools of engineering as at pres- 
ent organized is uneconomical and 
indefensible.” 

The union of schools is recom- 
mended as the remedy. 

Other recommendations in- 
cluded :— 

The establishment of additional 
normal schools, establishment of 
$2,000 as the minimum average sal- 
ary for a collegiate department, 
elimination of large classes (thirty 
or more) in all state institutions. 

The commission condemns the 
present arrangement whereby the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction is independent of and has 
no part in the administration of the 
affairs of the higher educational 
institutions and makes the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 

“The commission is of the opin- 
ion that legislation which has 
made the office of state superin- 
tendent wholly independent of the 
state board of education was un- 
wise in that it perpetuated a situa- 
tion which contains a _ constant 
menace of friction, tending to stim- 
ulate controversial relations among 
the educational institutions of the 
state or among the different divi- 
sions of its educational system.” 

As a remedy the commission sug- 
gests “the extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of the board of education to 
include the public and elementary 
high schools and provision for the 
appointment of the superintendent 
of public instruction by the board.” 

Following is the personnel of the 
investigating commission :— 

Dean James R. Angell, University 
of Chicago; Dean K. C. Babcock. 
University of Illinois; Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, Cornell; Mrs. P. W. Calvin, 
Federal Bureau of Education; 
President Hollis Godfrey, Drexel 
Institute: President R. M. Hughes, 
Miami University: Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen, Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The investigation began in 
November, 1915. 
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In presenting the report the st 
board makes the following asnill 
tion :— 

“The board of education wishes 
to say that so far as the more radi. 
cal recommendations of the report 
are concerned, it has no intention 
of putting them into effect except 
as they may win through their 
merit the approval of the educa- 
tional public and the broad minded 
cooperation of the institutions 
themselves.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

HURON. The coming of Fred 
L. Whitney as superintendent has 
meant much to this city. The 
board of education is giving him a 
free hand and the public seems ready 
for really progressive work. The 
board of education in August 
adopted plans which Mr. Whitney 
has indicated in two full-page dia- 
grams. One is the former time- 
honored scheme, the other is the new 
scheme in which Mr. Whitney 
describes what he styles the man- 
agerial type of organization in part 
as follows :— 

“The purpose and result of this 
organization is a definite distribu- 
tion of functions, responsibility and 
authority among all persons and 
groups of persons involved. There 
are, in the first place, the two types 
of work to be done: (1) the legisla- 
tive and (2) the executive. The first 
is_vested solely in the board of edu- 
cation assisted by its clerk and 
counsel. The second belongs to the 
superintendent and his staff. The 
board of education makes general 
orders and communicates them to 
the superintendent. superin: 
tendent, assisted by his staff, exe- 
cutes these orders. In determining 
the methods by which these orders 
may be carried out, the principals, 
supervisors, teachers, engineers and 
janitors act in consultation with the 
superintendent. There is a co-opera- 
tive consensus of ideas in the at- 
tempt to make the legislation of the 
board of education as effective as 
possible. The board of education 
holds the superintendent responsible 
for an efficient execution of its or- 
ders. This responsibility is distribu- 
ted by the superintendent to all 
members of his staff, the principals 
having the responsibility of first de- 
gree next to the _ superintendent. 
Within his particular field of activity 
the superintendent holds each of his 
staff responsible for effective re- 
sults.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

FRESNO. This is the proudest 
and most enthusiastic city in the 
state just now because of the com- 
pletion and dedication of an elegant 
and amply-equipped building for the 
State Normal School, over which 
President C. L. McLane has been pre- 
siding under all conceivable condi- 
tions for a long time. 
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Up-To-Date Training 


is what every pupil needs. 
in typewriting means training on the up-to-date 
machine; the machine which represents the 
very latest idea in typewriter progress. 
machine is the 


SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


The new Self Starting Remington embodies 
a new feature which has perfected the science 
of touch typewriting ; which has added from 
to 25% to the efficiency of the typist. 


A Remington invention. 
it. Write to us for an illustrated folder tell- 
ing all about the Self Starting 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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